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Some Will Remember 


The Coast Guard Cutter TALLAPOSSA 


Phe Coast Guard Cutter TALLA- During the war her primary duty 


ISA 


was built at Newport was that of coastwise convoy duty 
News, Virginia, and spent most of and general anti-submarine work 
her thirty years of duty in that She made many attacks on sonai 
south eastern section of the United contacts but was never officially 
States. Built in 1915 she was 165 credited with a sinking. 
feet long with a 32 foot beam and In 1943 she worked near May 
) draft of 11 feet. At 964 tons, her port, Florida, taking part in scien- 
burning steam engine could tific tests of shore lights. Civilian 
drive her at 12 knots experts with photometers wer 
In 1937 the TALLAPOOSA re- aboard. 
placed the YAMACRAW at Savan The TALLAPOSSA was decom 
nah and remained in that area for missioned at Curtis Bay in the fall 


remainder of World War I of 1945 
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VALLEY OF DESTRUCTION was the main street of Winsted, Conn. Among the first to get through the floods was a telephone truck 


carrying emergency powcr cquipment to provide service in the flooded telephone exchange at the lower end of the street, 


was 


TELEPHONE MEN GO TO WORK BY BOAT to speed drying of equipment in telephon change at Putnam, Conn., where service 


provided by temporary switchboard on uigher ground. In Stroudsburg, Pa., linemen and operators were flown in helicopters 


The Deluge of Diane 


Hurricane floods emphasized hard to restore it wherever lines had been 


the value of the telephone and washed out. Together with the Red 
the teamwork of telephone Cro Salvation rm} National Guard, 
people in emergencies Civil Defense ' rs and all their neigh 


bors in the stncken communiti they 


| I ' i ) 
Seldom has a water-borne disaste1 did their part in the tremendous job of 


struck with more concentrated fury than 
the floods of Hurricane Diane, which hit Many former telephone operators and 
ported back to their jol 

nced crews from the tel 


ind Western Electric 


my life as when that river came down a " 
\\ ith equipment and sup 


rescue and restoration 


everal castern stat 


“T never saw anything so terrifying in 


iid the telephone manager in Winsted 
d ‘round the clock 


Connecticut 
Out of the havoc of the floods hav 


tori of courage ind 


uddenls Sut wher 

con countl on c a ne ynetbe , 

OUTRACING THE FLOODS. Radio telephon the good American spirit of helping one 
WU ;s ) Str: gi OMS Evel 11 

service was set up at strategic pr ' another in times of trouble 


before the floods reached their 
Man in automobile makes emer Among them ar heart-warming trib 


call while Mayor Moule of Phillipsburg utes to the telephone men and women 


N. J., and telephone man stand by who kept service going and worked so 


rything po ible 


vith telephon ( Ice 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Medical Care Still 
The Big Problem 


Haw ii 
this 
have 


reader of 
years and 
also evasive at 
numerous petty 
I think this one should be 

My beef is the lack of 
dependents and it 
are not fully 
attached to this 
comes 


I have been a 
for close to nine 
interesting but 
have had 


magazine 
found it 
times, I 
complaints but 
mentioned 

medical care for 
appears that the brass 
aware of the importance 
when over time 
around It is no that the 
to find ways 


shipping 
secret 
government is digging deep 
and means to keep the trained men in the 
service and the last pay feeble 


raise Was a 


attempt at this; I realized an increase of 
twenty-some dollars which would not cov 
er the expenses for one day's hospitalization 
for one of my dependents and | am blessed 
One of the main reasons why I 
draft, I 


4) was because | knew that my depend 


with four 


joined the service (not the was 


ents would be taken care of, but now I am 
beginning to wonder. | am in an outlying 
area where there is no other governmental 
aid and | through the 


have to pay nose 


whenever medical treatment is required for 
my family 

It would seem that a deal of some sort 
wherein the Coast Guard 
half of the Sill of a 
I am aware that 


will not move Washington 


could be made 


would pay at least 


civilian doctor this ‘etter 
if it is publish 
ed, but I hope that it may start the ball 
rolling as | am sure that I am not a minor 
ity of one on this subject. It 
that 


sons 


18 requested 
my name be withheld for obvious rea 


Doesn't Want To 
“Play Navy” 

I joined the Coast Guard, not the Navy, 
and I don't like to “‘play Navy.” I 
that it's a good thing to try to keep ready 
to shift into the Navy in time of war, but 
particularly when 


realize 


you can overdo a thing 


most cutters are undermanned and over- 


worked, as it is 
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I'm no admiral 

but I think that the main job of the Coast 
Guard has to do with search and 
A to N). If the Coast Guard 
had plenty of cutters (fully manned and in 
good shape) which it doesn't, then I could 
see spending a healthy percentage of the 


Maybe I'm wrong 


rescue 


work (and 


time at general quarters and undergoing re 
fresher training But considering present 
conditions, this sort of thing ought to be 
When a short-handed 
deck force (whose liberty has already been 
cut from two out of three to port and star 


kept to a minimum 


board) is having a tough job even keep 
ing things in fairly good shape, it’s a crime 
to keep them at GO half the afternoon. | 
don't know much about the question from 
the Headquarters level, but if the men at 
HO want to know how the men on the cut 
If they 


I suggest they ask around 


ters feel, well, this is how we feel 
don't believe me 

And while I'm steamed up and in a mood 
to cut loose, I would like to say that the 
Naval 


Coast Guard 


whole refresher deal is unfair to the 
How can they expect a cutter 
to measure up to Navy ships of a similar 


Naval 
much larger crews 


size in exercises? Navy ships have 
most of these crews have 
while the Navy 


ships can spend all of their time preparing 
Coast 


had more training; and, 


for just such exercises, the Guard 


cutters are carrying a heavy peacetime load. 

I doubt if you'll print this, but if you 
do, please omit my name. In spite of the 
complaint above, I like this old beat-up 


outfit, and I don’t want to louse myself up. 





The Gallant Old HEMLOCK 
Still At It In Alaska 
Ketchikan 
This is a pitch for an old ship that is 
still making history in Alaska. No need to 
tell you it’s the Buoy Tender Hemlock. She 
is the only steam job in Alaska. And though 
the newer tenders are prone to be a trifle 
supercilious toward the old ‘‘Hem,”’ she has 
been racking up a record of late that has 
made her younger sisters take note, Plagued 
by her limited fue! and water capacity, she 
has limited operating time; but, neverthe 
less she is underway most of the time. As 
an exemplary: last week we answered three 
distress calls in 36 hours, and were running 
so low on fuel that the captain was mull 
ing over the possibility of sending out a 
firewood chopping detail. So about 
publishing this as a belated accolade to a 
really gallant old warrior! 
A Crew 


how 


Member 
Couple Thanks CG 

For Timely Rescue 

Wakefield, R. I 
July 12, 
ceeding aown Delaware Bay toward Cape 
May aboard our yacht Nipautuck II when 
she started to sink 


On Tuesday we were pro 


There were four of us 
my husband, myself, and our two 
sons (ages 10 and 13). We 
called for help and it is about the wonder 
ful way the Coast Guard responded that 
we'd like to tell you. 

Cape May sent out two 83-footers 
(CG 83490 and CG 83529) and Lewes 
Lifeboat Station sent out a 40-footer. In 
Cutter Lilac out of 
came to our aid. We 


aboard 
immediately 


the meantime, the 
Gloucester, N. J., 
couldn't have made getter connections if we 
had planned it. The Lilac was bringing 
water to Miah Maul Light, and we had 
back to Miah Haul 
found water coming in 

Under the John 
Midgett, the boys and I were removed and 


had gone when we 


able direction of Lt 


seamen went aboard with pumps to assist 


The CGC HEMLOCK 


NOVEMBER, 1055 








28th anniversary. 


Service. 
deeply grateful. 


many years in the future. 





The Magazine’s 28th Year 


It gives me great personal satisfaction to congratulate 
the U. S. Coast Guard Magazine on the occasion of its 


Through the years your magazine has gained the 
respect of the Coast Guard and its friends for its accurate 
and interesting presentations of the varied activities of the 
For this accomplishment, the Coast Guard is 


We hope that you continue your good work for 


Sincerely, 
A... 
Vice-Admiral, U. S. Coast Guard 


Commandant 


Richmond 








my husband. The Lilac took us agoard at 
6:10 P.M. on Tuesday and put us ashore 
at 11:30 A.M. on Wednesday. During 
that we never saw men work so will 
ingly, and we did not hear one disagreeable 


time 


word spoken. The officers and crew were 
so very pleasant and courteous to us and we 
shall not forget the thoughtfulness shown 
us 


What 


perience 


have 


especially to the children and my 


could been a terrifying ex 
self, turned out to be a memory of friendly 
faces and helping hands. The fear of going 
overboard in that angry water has been for 


The 


go ashore. Lt 


boys were most reluctant to 
Midgett could added 
at least two new members to his crew right 
then. 

We were very much impressed gy the 
whole operation. While we can never repay 


gotten 


ha ve 


like all the 


four boats to 


the help given us, we'd 


aboard 


men 
those know we do 
appreciate everything they did for us 
Sincerely 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Says September Cover 
Against Regulations 
that Side 
your September somebody 
Where are the life-jackets. Where 
; the OD that 


was responsible for this lash-up would 


“Over the 


issue 


In reference to 
cover of 
goofed 
are the safety lines? In short 
probably get ten days in hack 

All kidding I thought the cover 
was ususual and good. I didn’t see the ar 
tist’s name, but it had the Norman Rock 
touch. I like the Magazine's 
trend towards more realistic dungaree pho 
tos We've 


aside, 


well recent 


had too many pictures in the 
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i men 


Let's 


in dress blues carrying flags, 
kind of 
I've 


save this thing for re 


uiting propaganda always thought 


of the Coast Guard as a hard-working, dun 
outhit. Most of 


with the 


the Magazine's read 


garee 


ers 3 mnnected Coast Guard 


yw the score, and woe be it to the 
it ever 

ot the 
What's Up in Operations’ 
and I like the 


However, | 


tries to give a phony 


service 
going 
new Coast Guard Al 
don’t think your 


bum series 


ew Coast Guard Quiz is worth the space 
Sincerely 

PP \ 

Editor's Note: You may not agree with 
this letter, but it’s the kind of a letter Ed 


fo get for 


Hansen 


rs ithe 
idea what 
The more 


better 


it gives them a good 
their readers like and don't like 


letters of this get, the 


B.R.) 


type we 


your Magazine will become 


Wants More Articles 
Like the One on the IRIS 
Bedford 


Ohio 


For over a year | have watched for some 


about the Cutter Iris out of Galves 


Texas. To my surprise, it appeared in 
good 


like a letter from my son who 


this month's issu It was a article 


and to me 
is stationed aboard her. Naturally, we mo 
thers worry about our boys when they are 
like that 


are cared for 


in the service, but an article 


iway 


ets us know how they how 


they are treated, and what they are up 


against. | am sure that there isn’t a man 
aboard a ship that isn’t the pride and joy 
of his parents’ life 

Of course I looked for a mention of my 
but I did re 


friends. | 


son's name (unsuccessfully) 


ognize the names of his only 


wish there could have been a picture of the 
ilso wish there had been more 
story for I 


about 


whole crew. I 
good 
that 
more 


to the know of some 


stories some of the brave work 


they have done. Anyway, give us 


on the Iris and other ships 
Sincerely 
A Mother’ 


stories 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
And Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer ie for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col- 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager to correspond with others who desire 
transfers, The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred: 


M. M. BOONE, SA, (310-692), Cape 
San Blas Light Port St. Joe 
Florida, (Any ship or station in Mo 
bile, Alabama vicinity) 

ALBERT J, DRUM, EN2 
Amalie Light Attendant 
Thomas, Virgin Islands 
Districts) 

REGINALD J. ROY, FN, 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 
the Ist District 
of Me. or N. H.) 

GEORGE B. KRACHER, SA 
Pt. Light Station 
where in the 
Seattle 

ROBERT GODETTE, EN3 
tion, Manistee, Mich. 
Districts) 

GORDON E 
USCG 
where) 

NESTER J 
USCG 
where) 

LESLIE J. ROUSSELL, 
525), USCG 
(Anywhere) 

IRVING V 
USCG 
where) 

FREDDIE I, WOOTEN, 
709), USCG 
(Anywhere) 
R. DEES, EN2 (300-970) 
LBS, Ft, of Randolph St 
Ili, (8th or 2nd Districts) 

A. SHIPLEY EN3, 
Chicago LBS ht ol 
Chicago Il} (8th or 2nd Districts) 

JOHN W FOX, C82 (276-883) 
USCGC MAGNOLIA, Yerba Buena Is 
land, San Francisco, Calif. (1st Dis 
trict Boston only) 

LAWRENCE | UYEHARA, SK2, 
(309-619), USCGC ROCKAWAY 
USCG Base, St, George, Staten Island 
N. Y. (11th District) 

WILBERT ARIAL, TN, (309-511), 
USCGC ROCKAWAY, USCG Base, St 
George, Staten Island, N. Y. (12th 
District ) 

JESSE AGUIRRE, SN 
AWAY, USCG Base, St. George, Staten 
Island, N. Y, (11th or 12th Districts) 

RAYMOND M. UYEHARA, TN, (309 
586), USCC ROCKAWAY USCG 
Base, St. George, Staten Island. N. Y 
(llth or 12th Districts) 


Station, 


Char‘otte 
Station, St. 
(8th or llth 


USCG LBS, 
(Any unit in 
Prefer sea duty out 


Robinson 
Burton, Wash. (Any 
13th District. Prefer 
area} 

USCG Sta 
(Ist or 9th 


CATES 


Group 


DCI, 
Sabine, 


(260-932), 
(Any 


Texas 


LUJAN, 


Group, 


BM3, 
Sabine, 


(307 
Texas 


303), 
(Any 


SN, 
Sabine 


(2022 


Group, Texas 


TON, BM3, 
Sabine, 


(289-873), 
Group Texas (Any 

SKI, 
Sabine, 


(274 


Group Texas, 


Chicago 
Chicago, 


(307-048), 
Randolph St 


USCGC ROCK 
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ROBERT E. GEHRETT, EN2, (307 
USCGC BOUTWELL, Browns 
(3rd or 9th Districts) 
MATHIS 'R C82 
USCGC SAGEBRUSH, San 
(3rd or 5th Districts, or 


506) 
vile | x 
WALTER 1 
(281-388) 
Juan, P. R 

Bost« n) 
ROBERT N 

I UCKAHOE, 

York, N. Y 
ALBERT 


HAINES, EN2, USCGC 

Pier 9, East River 
(2nd or 9th Districts) 

BUZBY, BM3, USCGC TUCx- 
AHOR, Pier 9, East River, New York, 
N. Y. (Delaware of Jersey shore} 

WILLIAM T. MACK, ENC(P), CASCO, 
Boston 13, Mass. (7th, 8th or 9th 
District ) 


WILLIAM | 


aT 
iINeW 


McQUEEN, SN, USCGC 
NIKE, Gulfport, Miss. (%tn District, 
Preferc Ohio or New York state) 

J. C, HEALY, FN, USCGC MISTLETOE, 
USCG Base, Portsmouth, Va 
unit in the 3rd or 5th District) 

RONALD D. LUEDTKE, SN 


© Connor Texas 


P 
(Any 


Port 
(2nd or 9th Dis 
tricts) 
ARTHUR V. HERNANDEZ, SN, 
O'Connor LBS, Port O'Connor, 
9th Districts) 
CHARLES D. MAYO, SA, (310-689), 
Atlantic LBS, Atlantic, N. ¢ 
unit in the 7th or 8th 
fers Mobile, Ala.) 
GEORGI J. ORBAN 
c/o Galley, USCGRC 
(9th, 3rd or Ist Districts) 
CHARLES H. ROBINSON, JR., 
USCGC MENDOTA, Wilmington, N. C. 
(Maryland, Delaware or New Jersey) 
LYLE MAYER, EN2, USCG Fire Island 
LBS, Bay Shore, Long Island. N. Y. 
(2nd, 9th or 8th. Any shore or float 
ing unit near Duluth, Minn.) 
ERNEST R. WEBSTER, 1N3, USCGC 
CHINCOTBAGUE, Box 451i, Berkley, 
Norfolk, Va. (Any unit in any Dis 
trict. Prefers 5th District) 
AYMOND W. SLAWIN 
USCGC CHINCOTEAGUE, 
Berk.ey, Norfolk, Va. 
unit in the 7th 
JACK W. WARD 
Lookout LBS 
Box 4467 
Ist, and 


GARY D 


Port 
Texas 
(2nd or 


(Any 
Districts. Pre- 
CS2, (308-016), 
Cape May, N, J 


MM3, 


SNCYN), 

Box 4511, 
(Florida or any 
District ) 

FN, (307-972), Cape 

Harkers Island, N. C., 
(llth, 7th, 8th, 9th, 2nd, 

14th Districts) 

MILLER, SN, USCG Ligkt 
ship WAL-506, Barnegat Light, N. J. 
(9th or 2nd Districts) 

JOK KEPHART, SN (312-213), 
USCGC VIOLET, 250 Ft. of Clinton, 
Baltimore, Md. (7th District) 

THEE W. SMITH, SN, (313-709), 
USCGC VIOLET, 250 Ft. of Clinton, 
Baltimore, Md. (9th District) 

GEORGE W. ROWDEN, SA, (310- 
436), Cape Elizabeth LBS, RFD 1, 
S. Portland, Me. (Anywhere on West 
Coast, prefers San Diego, Calif. area) 

ALFRED J. DeRISI, USCGC LAUREL, 
Rockland, Me. (lst District. Prefers 
land unit) 

J. DONOVAN, 
USCGC COOK 
(Any unit in 
Boston, Mass. ) 


EN2, (305-868), 
INLET, Portland, Me. 


Long Beach, Calif. or 


HARRY G 
608) 
State Pier 

Ss G 


JAMES, JR SN 
USCGC ACUSHNET 
Portland, Me 
ALTER, SA 
Head LBS, Martha's 
(3rd District. Prfers any 
in New York) 
KENNETH M 


(313 
Maine 
(9th District) 
(304-920) 
Vineyard 


Gay 
Mass 
surf station 
JAUCH, EN2, (308 
460), USCGC MACKINAW, Cheboygan 
Mich. (Any unit 
JACK WYRICK, SA 
USCG 
District 
see) 


any where) 
(313-204) 
Charleston, S. C 
Prefers Kentucky or 


COTP, 
(2nd 


Tennes 


Base, 





POSTAL STATEMENT 


Cireulation, ete., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 
3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (39 U.S.C, 238) 
of U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine, published 
monthly at Annapolis, Maryland, for 
November, 1055. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, 
County of Anne Arundel, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Elmer M, Jackson, Jr., who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the U. 8. Coast Guard Maga- 
zine and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publica:‘on for the date 
shown in the above capiivn, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: 


Publisher—Talbot T. Speer, 3120-56 Fred- 
erick Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Business Manager—-Elmer M. 
Jr., Wardour, Annapolis, Md. 


Editor—Benj. A. Ramsey, 48 
Street, Annapolis, Md. 


Jackson, 
Franklin 


2. That the owner is: Speer Publica- 
tions, Inc., 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. 


Talbot T. Speer, 3120-56 Frederick Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Md. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders ownin 
or holding 1 per cent or more of tota 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any inter- 
est, direct or indirect, in the said stock 
bonds, or other securities than as so state 
by him. 


ELMER M. JACKSON, JR., 
General Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Srd day of October, 1955. 
LILLIE L, FRENCH. 
(Seal.) 
My commission 1957 


expires May 6, 
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WE, FILIPINO 


Coast Guardsmen 


By RAMON MAGSUMBOL 


| ghd OF THE mutual agreement 

between the Philippines and 
U. S. Government comes the groups 
of Filipino recruits to join the 
U. S. Coast Guard. Quite a num- 
ber of Filipino youths had the 
opportunity of becoming a part of 
the U. S. Navy, but we, the first 
30 Filipinos to be recruited since 
the last World War had this great 
privilege to be in the Coast Guard. 

After the long string of rigid 
physical and mental examinations 
at U. S. NAVAL BASE, Sangle 
Point, Cavite, we were finally con- 
densed to a small number. New 
uniforms were issued and we really 
did look shabby in our oversized 
uniforms while we roamed around 
the Base for processing. As we, 
with our seabags, were about to 
board the DAVID SHANK, an Army 


Transport, bound to U. S. on the 
early morning of 23 December 
1954, almost all of us had a com- 
mon thing boring deep in 
curious minds, ‘‘What life lay 
ahead of us? Coast Guardsmen 
we would be but we never 
much about this type of 

Oh! Our sailor uniforms; that's 
it, at least we would be sailors 
For sure, we won't have to guard 
the coast on foot. Golly, 
confusion of minds we had at that 
moment. An American Navy sailors 


our 


heard 
service. 


what a 


you boys 
Wate r 


SO mm« 


started commenting, ‘‘So, 
Shallow 
Later, 


would be future 


Sailors, huh.” with 


more intermixing conversations 


with them and swapping of ideas 
about the 


we had it—<a rough hint 


service we Were in. 


Coast Guard Training Station, Alameda 
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Our journey seemed to be 
pleasant and wonderful, as we 
started steaming out of Manila Bay. 
he huge ship had barely entered 
the open wide blue sea when it 
started pitching and rolling. Being 
inducted already in the service, we 
began our sailor life aboard. For 
most of us, it was our first long 
travel by sea and we had the worst 
time of our lives being seasick. 
Though we had an unforgettable 
party aboard, we 
most of the time in our own bunks, 
our favorite spot aboard the ship 
during the entire voyage. The 
lLaves of our cute Christmas tree 
seemed to be breathing everytime 
the ship's hull lifted with the waves. 
No one wished to look at it any- 
more. Well, we really don’t mean 
to offend old Santa Claus. 

After twenty days of our 
usual life, we finally reached 
destination—San Francisco. It 
a cold January morning with the 
breezing wind blanketing on our 
skins and blue uniforms, but most 
of us kept standing at the bow wait 


Christmas spent 


un- 
our 
was 


ing for the slow moving ship to 
take its course underneath the fam- 
ous GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE. 
Almost when we first 
set our feet in the American soil 
Guard Bus had been 
waiting for us and it took us to 
our first station, “Boot Camp” on 
Government Island at Alameda. For 
weeks we really did feel strange since 
most of the recruits at the base were 
Americans. We easily gained their 
friendship. As we progressed on our 
groups of Filipino 
recruits started arriving. 
Ihe barracks became more like 
1 small Filipino community and we 
feeling at home again. 
re-broadcast of our Native 
ngs from San Francisco often did 


high noon 


he Coast 


training other 


change the environment inside our 


Sarracks 
group remained on this island base 


For almost 4 months our 


drilling, studying and practicing 
to be a good Coast Guardsman 
Our training was not bad at all, 
but interesting and better than what 
we used to have back home because 
facilities. Our liberty 
certain weekends 


of complete 
was restricted to 
only 
try most of us took advantage of 
this time to see places, go on short 


bus trips, and take pictures as sou- 


Being a foreigner in this coun- 


Continued on Page 21) 
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COAST GUARD'S 
WATERLOGGED TURTLES 


rn AFTER month, more and more newspapers 

are running accounts of Coast Guard rescues where 
a DUKW (officially the “Truck, 24 tons, 6 x 6, am- 
phibious, GMC model DUKW 353) was involved. 
The trend seems to be clear: the DUKW has come of 


age and is fast making the surf-launched self-bailers 
an ancient memroy. 


The DUKW’s speed in reaching the beach 
is its greatest asset. It's slow speed in 
the water is its greatest defect. If this speed 
could be boosted the DUKW would become 
the best all-purpose tool at the surf stations. 


For direct beach-work, at a distance from an inlet, 
the DUKW is hard to beat. If a highway parallels the 
beach, it can roll to the scene at a 40 to 50 MPH 
clip. In the absence of a road, it can roll directly over 
the sand at 10 MPH. Once at the scene, the DUKW 
can turn sharply into the surf and blast its way 
through the highest breakers (at about 3 knots). In 


Pictures such as this one of a pulling boat 
being launched directly into the surf may 
soon be filed under ancient history. If a 
boat like this caught a breaker the wrong 
way at the wrong time, ten men might be 
lost. If a DUKW met with disaster, only 
two men are involved. 
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the water the DUKW rides low (freeboard about 18 
inches) and is mighty wet, but this gives her good 
stability and minimizes broaching. If the DUKW 
encounters a sandbar, her wheels (still turning if in 
gear) will roll her right over it. Sharp rocks, how- 
ever, would puncture her welded-steel hull. 

The first DUKW'’s were designed for use as troop 
and cargo carriers in amphibious military operations. 
They could carry up to 7000 pounds in their cargo 
holds. When the Coast Guard adapted them for rescue 
work, this hold was converted into a_ shallow self- 
bailing cockpit. The DUKW is basically a boat set on 
top of a regular 244 ton truck motor and chassie. 
She’s completely sea-going, with an anchor, running 
lights, towing bit, and 3 bilge pumps. Her hull is 31 
feet long and 98 inches wide. There's a winch aft that 
can handle a working load up to 10,000 pounds 
(more by double cabling with a snatch block). For 
communications she has a TC 128 voice radio tuned 
into 2670 kes (transmission ability reported weak out 
in the surf). 

The DUKW has six driving wheels, a propeller 
and can operate in more than a half dozen different 
gears. This makes for a complicated transmission sy- 
stem, but all gears operate off a single master clutch. 
Probably the most unique feature of the DUKW is its 
compressed air system. While underway a compressor 
can be cut in and the pressure in the tires raised or low- 
ered as desired. Thirty-five pounds is about right for 
highway travel, but fifteen pounds is better for beach 
travel. 

A canvas canopy can be rigged over the after cock- 
pit, but it’s been found that this makes her hard to 
handle in high winds, and cuts down visibility. 

The DUKW, like most every other piece of gear, 
has her good points and bad points. It’s best if she’s 
considered as merely one of several basic tools avail- 
able to a lifeboat station skipper. 

And, it all breaks down into a matter of selecting 
the right tool for the right job. If a large boat needs 
a tow, or a small boat is in trouble near an inlet, 
then a picket boat or a motor lifeboat is probably best. 
But, let’s assume that a tired swimmer is being carried 
off by a strong under-tow, at a distance from the inlet: 
then, the DUKW is worth its 244 tons in gold. The 
DUKW and its operator may not be as romantic as the 
old self-bailers and that breed of men that used to rush 
out waist-deep in the surf to launch them, but when 
properly utilized, she’s twice as effective. 


The rear cockpit can accommodate a number of rescued persons 
and is self bailing. The DUKW’s radio is in the box at the left. 
A towing bitt, an anchor, and a spare tire can be noted aft. 
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When on the highway this forward hatch is left open for better 
engine ventilation. When in the water the breakwater on the 
bow is raised (as it is now) for better sea riding characteristics. 


Here's the driver's cockpit. A regular truck steering wheel and 
dash-board are at the left and a multitude of gears at the lower 
center. 


The Navy Mutual Aid Association 





Announces! 


A” Three New Plans Of Insurance 


e@ Paid-up at age 50 
@ Paid-up at age 55 
e New, low cost Ordinary Life 


te Age Limit Increased From 45 to 62 Years 


@ Practically all officers serving on 
active duty now eligible for membership 


te Waiver Of Physical Examinations 


e Applicants 40 years of age and under not 
required to submit report of physical 
examination 


$100,000,000 
$29,000,000 


Benefits in Force 
Assets 


Total Payments to 


Beneficiaries $23,000,000 


Write for details to 


Washington 25, D. C. 














Eskimoes camp on the ice near the station's dump area. Their 
tents have zippers on the flaps and are generally pitched over 
two sleds placed side by side. The men are wearing polar bear 
skin trousers, but regular shirts. 


This scene was taken looking south across the main transmitting 
antenna field. 


ENC Harrison sights in on the 8 ball as RD3 Clancy and RM2 
Meyerhoeffer look on. CSl MacKinnon is reading in the galley. 


Prize-winning 


feature by L. C. BATDORF 


DC3 Mundorff waits patiently for the heated water tank to fill. 
Picture this task when it is pitch dark, 30 below, and a strong 
wind blowing. 
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Life At ‘Dope I,” One Of Three Stations 
Comprising The Baffin-Bay-Strait 


the usual tour at Groton, 


A’ rER 

I reported to Commander, First 
District on 1 June. There was a 
great deal of preliminary work to be 
done. The assembled 
and briefed, thus clearing up any 
false impressions Each 
man Arctic 
seabag, which in general has proven 


crews were 
for them 
was issued a _ special 
to be quite satisfactory, although a 
few changes have been recom- 
mended. The Organization Book 
for the stations was also compiled. 
The stations were commissioned in 
Boston on 15 June 1954. 

The station personnel were to 
leave Boston in two groups, one in 
July to assist in certain phases of 
construction, and the other in Aug- 
ust. So it was that at 0900, 15 July, 
1954, the first group boarded the 
bus at the CG Base and was on its 
way to Westover Air Force Base 
where it arrived the afternoon of the 
same day. At 1600 the next day 


Loran Chain 


we boarded our “‘palatial’’ C-54 
(bucket seats) and were on our way 
to the frozen North, After meal 
stops at Goose Bay and Sondrestrom 
we arrived in Thule at 1120 Satur- 
day, 17 July. 

It was originally assumed that 
the only route to the station from 
Thule would be by water or air, 
but a route for a rough tote road 
was located. This road greatly fa- 
cilitated but 
abandoned because of the high cost 
of putting it in first class operating 
shape and annual . maintenance, 
especially during and after the spring 
thaw. The station was built by the 
North Atlantic Constractors on a 
change order to an Army contract 

On 22 July we were transported 
to the site by truck, and the same 
evening two LSTs arrived with con- 
struction supplies. Because of the 
road it has’ been possible to get an 
early start on’ construction, and the 


construction, will be 


~"’ 


building pads and foundations were 
already completed. The next day 
unloading of the ships began. A 
third LST arrived on the 24th, all 
unloading was completed on the 
27th, and on the 28th the first wall 
panels were erected, 
made of 


[he station is 
prefabricated insulation 
known as ‘Clements’ 
panels which are 2 feet wide, 10 
feet high, and 4 inches thick 


is the same type of construction as 


sections 
[his 


used in Thule, except the Dope sta 
tions have a slightly pitched roof 
Thule 


Construction progressed 


whereas those at 


and at one time there were 


mately 120 contractor 
he job 
’ 


[he second group of 


sonnel actually turned 

groups two and three, leaving Bos 
14 and 16 August, and 
Thule on the 17th 


18th respectively. 


ton on 
riving in 


4 
Because 


wait 


7 
| a 
*~ 


This picture of the station was taken from a helicopter in early June, just before the water had started to flow in the streams 


small building in the upper right at the end of the comb antenna is completely equipped as an 
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emergency disaster hut 
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shortage of space in the construc- 
tor's camp, they were forced to re- 
main in Thule until 16 September 
when the barracks wing of the sta- 
tion buiiding was completed for 
their occupancy. On the 23rd we 
had our first meal in our own mess, 
and were officially “at home’. On 
the 2nd of October the last of the 
contractor's men left, and we were 
on our own. 

While the station was built by 
a contractor, the station crew fab- 
ricated and installed all antennae, 
and wired up all stations electronic 
gear This task was accomplished 
under the able direction of ETC 
Tom Buby and ET1 John Alford 
(later advanced to ETC) who were 
assisted by ET 2s Ken Steindler and 
Bob Armour (both later advanced 
to ET1) and SNRDs Jim Coch- 
rane and John Clancey (both ad- 
vanced to RD3). Jim Meyerhoeffer, 
RM2, was responsible for communi- 
cations between the site and the 
contractor's headquarters at Thule 
during construction, Now regular 
communications are handled by the 
Air Force radio station at Thule. 

Since the station was outfitted 
with a two year supply of every- 
thing, there was a_ tremendous 
amount of material to be stored. 
While each department was more 
or less responsible for its own sup- 
plies, the bulk of the work fell 
upon BM1 Dan Linehan and his 
strong backed assistants SNs Arthur 
Coleman, Tex Dawson, and Bill 
Noble. Since the first snow fell in 
early September and continued in- 
termittently from then on, their job 
was not an easy one. Because of the 
illness of his wife Linehan was 
evacuated in November and re- 
placed by BMI Francis McDon- 
nell, 

System stabilization was started 
on 16 September. System accura- 
acy checks were started on 13 Octo- 
ber and completed on the 24th. 
At 080000Z November 1954 the 
station was officially on the air. 

Now that we're on the air and 
moved in, let’s take a walk around. 
As you can see from the picture, the 
station looks like two capital “E’’s 
placed back to back. The upper wing 
is the mess and recreation deck. The 
galley would be the envy of every 
housewife as it is equipped with 
plenty of white enamel cabinets 
with stainless steel and plastic tops. 
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The original stove was oil, but was 
replaced by two stainless steel elec- 
tric ranges during the summer of 
1955. Refrigerator, ice cream ma- 
chine, large and small electric mix- 
ers, and cooks work table complete 
the galley equipment. Two walk- 
in freeze boxes and one chill box are 
provided. It was a difficult job to 
predict the exact tastes of 20 men, 
so consequently we have too much 
of some supplies and not enough of 
others. Nevertheless, we eat quite 
well and CS] Allan MacKinnon and 
CS3 Jack Trauth do a good job. 





EN2 MacKay makes friends with an Eskimo 
child, Note the sled dogs in the back- 
ground. 


The mess deck is something to 


behold, and draws approving re- 
marks from visitors. The mess 
tables are standard restaurant type 
with red formica tops and chrome 
trim, seating four men. There are 
pool and ping pong tables, and a 
bar-room type shuffleboard. Kozy 
Korner is equipped with beokcases 
containing 800 Pocket Books, a 
three-speed record player, radio, 
sofas, and easy chairs. In addition 
there is a good selection of popular 
magazines, games and playing cards. 
Hobby kits and athletic gear have 
also been provided. 


Opposite the mess deck is Power 
Building No. 2. This wing con- 
tains two Caterpillar D13000 gen- 
erator sets, each rated at 75 KW 
and each capable of supplying pow- 
er for all station requirements. Fuel 
tank room No, 2 is equipped with 


a Cleaver-Brooks pressure type evap- 
orator. Water tank room No. 2 con- 
tains a 5090 gallon fresh water 
tank, a 1000 gallon salt water stor- 
age tank, the diesel fire pump, and 
the engineers spare parts. The do- 
mestic water suction is halfway up 
the side of the tank so that the 
contents of the bottom are always 
available for fire fighting. 


At this point we pause to pay 
tribute to ENC Willard Harrison, 
EN1 George Bisang, and EN2 Bill 
MacKay, the ‘black gang’. From 
the middle of October until the mid- 
dle of June is was necessary to evap- 
orate sea water in order to obtain 
fresh water. This procedure entail- 
ed going down to the beach with a 
portable heated water tank, chop- 
ping a hole through five feet of ice 
(often with the temperature at 
minus 20 and strong winds). haul- 
ing the tank back up to the station, 
and discharging the contents into 
the salt water storage tank. It was 
a two day job to evaporate enough 
water to last 7-10 days. The dam 
that was constructed did not hold 
water last year. However, it was 
sealed by permafrost action during 
the winter, and the relieving crew 
should not have the water problem 
that we did. 

The center left wing contains the 
CO and CPO quarters, crew heads, 
office, sickbay, DC shop, sewage 
tank room, and general storeroom. 
“Doc” Bannan, HM1, takes care of 
our aches and pains, as well as serv- 
ing as station laundryman. The 
DC shop is the homecraftsman's 
dream, and is the hangout of DC2 
John Garvey and DC3 Larry Mun- 
dorff. The crews head is equipped 
with flush toilets, which, while ac- 
cepted as standards in the States, 
are considered the ultimate luxury 
in Greenland. Waste water from the 
galley, washbasins, and showers is 
used in the flushing system during 
the winter, and fresh water in the 
summer when the stream is flowing. 
The CO and CPO quarters are very 
comfortable, being equipped with 
end tables, reading lamps, record 
players, and radio. Each quarters 
has a separate bedroom and head. 

Opposite the CO-CPO wing is the 
crews barracks wing. This wing has 
22 individual rooms. One room 
serves as a combination exchange 
and linen locker, and another as a 
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darkroom, although it is not equip- 
ped with running water. Two 
others are used as storerooms for ex- 
change supplies. The exchange is 
not elaborate, but is well stocked 
with the usual necessities. Beer is 
available on a ration of about one 
can a mar per day. Coke is also 
sold. All sales are on a credit basis 
with bills being paid upon return 
to the District Office. Each room 
has a bunk with innerspring mat- 
tress, locker, wardrobe, writing 
desk, lamp and easy chair. 

The lower left wing is Power 
Building No. 1. Its arrangement is 
the same as No. 2 except it has an 
icemelter instead of an evaporator, 
an electric fire pump, and a garage 
for the two tractors instead of stor- 
age space. Two Athey wagons, a 
Heil dirt carrier, and the portable 
water tank complete the rolling 
stock. 

Opposite this power building is 
the Signal Building. This wing con- 
tains the air humidifying room, 
electronics storeroom, radio room, 


transmitter room, and timer room. 
The present UM Switch Gear and 
UE-1B Timers will be replaced with 
AN/FPA-2 and AN/FPN-30 mod- 


els respectively. 

A normal working day starts 
with reveille at 0645. Breakfast 
is served from 0715 to 0745. “Chose 
who do not desire breakfast are per- 
mitted to sleep in, but must be up 
to turn to at 0800. This privilege 
has seldom been abused, Dinner 1s 
served at 1200, with quarters fol- 
lowing at 1300. Fire drill and First 
Aid instructions are held weekly. 
Since all hands are rotated at about 
the same time each summer, an 


excellent First Aid course was con- 
ducted by Bannan. Mathematics 
instruction was also held, but was 
limited in effectiveness by the fact 
that only one text book was avail- 
able. At present a series of lectures 
on UCMJ is being held. Other 
instruction is held as appropriate. 
The working day ends at 1615. 
A movie is held nightly at 2000. 
The initial supply of 59 movies 
and 162 TV films was augmented 
by air drop in February, so it was 
not necessary to have reshowings 
until this June. Holiday routine 
is held Wednesday afternoon and 
all day Sunday. Station inspection 
is held each Saturday at 1000 with 
holiday routine following its com- 
pletion. Personnel and locker in- 
spections are held the first Saturday 
of each quarter. 


The station is located about 20 
miles southeast of Thule AFB, in 
a valley that terminates in a small 
cove which bears the local name of 


Here's the unit's “Kosy Korner” all spruced 
on the bookcase. 


Left to right in this morning coffee break scene is: LT Batdorf, ETl Steindier, ETC Alford, 
DC2 Garvey, CS3 Trauth, HM1 Bannan, and SCl MacKinnon. 
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Quaratit. The shoreline, about 3/4 
mile long, runs approximately east 
and west and terminates at 

cliffs which are 670 and 815 
high. At the western end is a dis- 
tinctive rock formation called 
Tonge Klippe. The beach is very 
rocky, but there is tundra on the 
hillsides. The valley is quite pleas- 
ant in the summer with several 
varieties of wild flowers in evidence. 
Fox, arctic hare, gulls, auks, ducks, 
and snow buntings comprise the 
animal kingdom. The average 
summer temperature is in the upper 
40's or low 50's, sometimes reach- 
The winter is something 
again, with the temperature 
hovering at zero or below, and 
almost constant winds, although 
we have had only one of the famous 


sheer 
feet 


ing 70, 


el se 


Phase Threes. The maximum low 


was minus 35. 

You have heard of the Land of 
the Midnight Sun. Well, 
the 


this is 


it. The sun sets for last time 


A +h : 
\e \ 


WOW AAA 


up for inspection. That's a caribou antler 


on 3] 
again 
tween 


October 
until 10 
is about 


and is not 
February In be- 


one month of ‘otal 


seen 


darkness when it is impossible t 
tell the difference 
and midnight 
this phenomenon is 
difficult 


sonnel to mak 


between noon 
Jecoming used to 
probably the 
for 


ther hand, 


adjustment 
On the 
summer it is 


most per 


during possible 
to tell the difference between 
and midnight ‘ooking to 
see where the sun is. The sun rises 
for the last April 
and is continuously above the hori- 
zon until about 15 August 


remiss 


not 
noon 
without 


time about 25 


I would be in my stor 
y y 
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if I did not mention the excellent 
support and cooperation we have 
received from Thule, and in partic- 
ular, the 55th Air Rescue Squad- 
ron, During the winter when fly- 
ing is receive mail 
by helicopter once every three or 
four weeks. During the 
it has averaged almost weekly de- 
liveries. Fresh chilled fruits and 
vegetables are delivered monthly 
upon request. Smal! purchases have 
been made at the Thule exchange 
Visitors, al- 
ways welcome, have been transport- 
ed. QOne of visitors 
Life magazine photographer. Some 
of the pictures that he took 
peared in the Christmas 1954 issue 
of Life, which you may have seen. 
Another was Mr. Don Barclay, a 
retired comedian, who drew a car- 
icature of each man, Protestant and 
Catholic Chaplains have been 
brought to the station monthly. 


hazardous, we 


summer 


for station personnel 


these was a 


ap- 


Probably our 
visitors were the Honorable 
Motck-Rasmussen, Danish Gov- 
North Greenland, and his 
party of four Danes and three Es- 
kimos, who visited the station by 
[hey 


set- 


most interesting 
Egor 


ernor of 


dogsled one evening in April. 
were enroute from Thule to a 
tlement south of Cape York, and 
stopped to say hello at the request 
of Commander Peterson, the Dan- 
Thule. They 

coffee and 
sandwiches and the evening movie, 
The Eskimos Two 
lickets to Broadway is not known 
exactly, but they appeared to enjoy 
it 


ish Liaison Officer in 


were Our guests for 


opinion of 


The spring of the year, before 


the ice breaks up, is travel time for 
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the Eskimos, and many of them 
camp near the station. They are 
very friendly and love to pose for 
pictures. They are eager to swap 
ivory and other items for cigar- 
ettes, gum, and candy, but this is 
not permitted. Some can speak 
English surprisingly well and we 
enjoyed many ‘conversations’ with 
the help of sign language, and 
learned a great deal about them. 
At one time there were some 20 
Eskimos camped near our dump 
area. Most of these were family 
groups, so we had the opportunity 
to observe three generations. 


A natural question is ‘Just how 
is a tour of duty at the station?” 
I realize that as Commanding ffi- 
cer my opinion will differ from 
that of the crew, but the answer, I 
think, depends on the individual. 
Some have been able to adjust to 
it, others have not, some to a dif- 
ferent degree than others. ‘These 
stations are isolated in the fullest 
meaning of the word. When I 
was attached to the WACHUSETT 
in Alaska, I saw or visited the site 
of all the loran stations in the 
Aleutians, as well as most of the 
manned lights. Many of them are 
just as isolated as this station, but 
I think the big difference is the 
feeling of isolation and loneliness 
brought on by the long winter 
night. In the words of that great 
explorer Robert E. Perry in his 
book ‘“‘Northward Over the Great 
Ice,’ ‘‘Only those who have lived 
for many weeks in darkness, or 
whose brightest days have been 
illumined only by the cold, reflected 
beams of the moon, can realize with 
what eagerness and pleasure every 
indication of the sun's returning 
light and power was welcomed .. .”’ 
There is no pleasure in going out- 
side when it is so dark one can 
hardly see, with the temperature at 
minus 20 and the wind blowing 
almost constantly. There is no re- 
lief from the same group of build- 
ings and the same 19 faces for a 
year. It is possible to go on hikes 
(Petowik Glacier is only eight miles 
distant and most easily reached 
before the ice breaks up) but not 
every one enjoys this form of rec- 


flat 


enough or remotely smooth enough 


reation. There is no area 
on which to play ball, although 


some of the crew play catch or toss 





“Sailor, My Foot! You're a Whole-sailor!” 
a football. This spring we did 
manage to have a few games of 
“scrub’’ out on the ice, but the 
temperature was only 20 above, and 
this can be uncomfortable if not in 
the lee of the cliffs. However, we 
do find relaxation in horse shoes, 
volley ball, badminton, and a 
single basketball backboard. 

All things considered, however, 
I think the time has passed quite 
rapidly for myself and most of 
the crew. After all, a tour of duty 
here is what makes it, and 
should not be looked upon with 
fear or trepidation. 

The opinions and 
contained herein are the private 
ones of the writer and are not to 
be construed as official or reflecting 
the views of the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard at large. 


one 


assertations 





Have you sent 


in your Change 
of Address? 
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the 
coast ouard s 


lordotten 


Man... 


“Tt’s not so tough on you. You’re not married.” 


WHILE BACK the men aboard a large cutter took 

mooring stations to cast off for a forty-day wea- 
ther patrol. It was late spring and the cluster of wives 
and sweethearts that lined the docks were all decked 
out in powder white shoes wearing pinks, light blues 
and other gay pastels. As the lines were slipped, the 
ladies waved, threw kisses, held up babies, and gen- 
erally gave the boys a great send-off—that is some of 
the boys. 

The pathetic part about this picture was the cold 
fact that there were only about 60 people on the dock, 
and there were 120 aboard the cutter. A good por- 
tion of the crew of that cutter had to face the bitter 
truth that after 40 lonely days at sea they would re- 
turn and find no one waiting for them on that dock. 
While others would rush home to wives and child- 
ren, about all they could do would be to wander up 
town to a movie, a drug store, a bowling alley, a bar, 
perhaps several bars. That emotion that hits a man 
when he comes in from a long patrol and faces an 
empty dock is a kind of thing that few men talk about, 
even to their best friends; but it’s the kind of an emo- 
tion that can get down inside a man’s guts and eat 
away like a slow painful acid. 

The Hollywood version of the unmarried sailor is 
a cocky, carefree, Don Jaun with the proverbial girl 
in every port. Though the Coast Guard has its ‘‘make- 
out artists’, the average Coast Guardsman is more 
on the shy side and is seldom as successful. A new man 
reporting aboard a cutter often finds that he doesn’t 
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know a girl within hundreds of miles. Now some girls 
are easy to meet, but these are seldom the type a man 
wants to introduce to the family. The kind of girl 
that 1s worth getting serious about is usually hard to 
meet——-at least it takes a bit more time; and, time is 
something a Coast Guardsman often doesn't have too 
much of. If he’s got months, he can become well a 
his home _ port by 
groups, social clubs, or even taking some night school 


quainted about joining church 


courses. But, unfortunately, about the time he gets 
well settled, there 1s a real possibility of being shipped 
out and having to start all over again in the next town 

Now no one minimize, the 
problems of the married Coast Guardsman, His strug- 
gle to maintain a decent home, to give his children a 
good education, and to get home at least fairly reg- 
ularly, is a real and ever present struggle. But, at least 
there has been a good bit of publicity and public dis- 
cussion concerning the married man’s problems. No 
one has said much about the unmarried man. His life 
is supposed to be just one big bow! of cherries. If the 
Coast Guard has such a thing as a “Forgotten man” 
(and in all probability no such animal exists), maybe 
it’s the unmarried man. 

In conclusion the following suggestion is made to 
all married men: The next time you cast off for a long 
patrol, don’t turn to the guy beside you and say, ‘It’s 
not so tough on you; you're not married.’ The 
chances are, he won't appreciate it. It's easier to wait, 
when you know you've got something to wait for 


doubts, or wants to 
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FLIGHT TESTING THE ANTI-SUB HSS—At Patuxent 
River, Maryland, the Navy has subjected the HSS heli- 
copter to carefully-instrumented, grueling tests. This 
submarine-hunter is one version of the high-performance 


AROUND THE 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


= se . . a 

FOR VENEZUELA— A new Sikorsky S-55 type helicopter, 
pictured above, has been delivered to the Venezuelan Air 
Force. With the delivery, Venezuela joined the ranks of 
14 nations whose armed forces or commercial air opera- 
tors rely upon the efficiency and dependability of versa- 
tile Sikorsky helicopters. Pilots were trained in the S-55 
at Sikorsky’s Bridgeport plant. 





Sikorsky S-58. It uses electronic sonar gear to locate and 
track subs. Addition of arming racks enables it to launch 
torpedoes or mines. The S-58 has twice the payload capac- 
ity of the S-55. Rotor blades fold back for shipboard use. 


WORLD WITH 


4 


FOR THAILAND—A representative of United Aircraft 
Service Corporation supervises the assembly of Sikorsky 
S-55 type helicopters in Bangkok. The machines will be 
flown by the Royal Thailand Air Force, on low-level 
border patrol duty. Six of the big Sikorsky helicopters 
were ordered. The type has achieved an outstanding 
record operating in jungles and other remote areas. 

















HELICOPTER HISTORY 


——— 


FIRST HELICOPTER AIR-SEA RESCUE 
In November, 1945—almost ten years be- 
fore the recent flood disaster in which 
Sikorsky helicopters saved hundreds of 
people—a Sikorsky R-5 made what is be- 
lieved to be the first helicopter rescue. 
Crewmen were brought safely ashore from 
a storm-swept barge wrecked on Penfield 
reef, off Fairfield, Connecticut. 








HELP FROM THE SKY—When flash floods hit the north- 
eastern states in late August, helicopters picked up nearly a 
thousand people and carried them to safety. People were 
rescued from houses being torn to pieces by savage flood 
waters, from hilltops, and from stranded trains and cars. In 
Connecticut alone, more than 500 were saved by Sikorsky 
helicopters. Above, a USAF Air Rescue Service Sikorsky H-19, 
pictured in Pennsylvania, lifts a woman to safety as a man 
waits his turn at a second floor window. Helicopters were 
often the only means of rushing food, medicine, and rescue 
workers to the stricken areas. 


nd 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





The CGC EASTWIND 


PERATION DEEPFPREEZE in the Antarctic will 

be principally a Navy show but the Coast Guard 
nfluence will be felt at the planning level, the oper- 
iting level, and the “experience” level, 

Captain Charles W. Thomas, USCG, is Chief of 
Staff to Rear Admiral George Dufek, Commander 
of Task Force Forty-three, which wil! serve as the 
fleet support force for the American scientists who will 
make observations of several basic earth sciences during 
the International Geophysical Year. Capt. Thomas, 
with a wealth of ice experience behind him, has con- 
tributed greatly to the planning effort since the gears 
of fitting out the task force began to grind early this 
yeal 

A prominent unit of the seven-ship fleet will be 
the Coast Guard icebreaker EASTWIND, which will 
work with the Navy icebreakers GLACIER and EDISTO. 


Another Coastguardsman, Lt. Commander Jack 
sursey, will play one of the most unique roles of any 
individual in the operation. He is now at the Davis- 
ville, Rhode Island SeaBee Center, instructing the men 
who will work under him in the Reconnaissance 
Party. This work comes natural to the ruddy-faced, 
friendly Welshman who was born on the ice of New- 
foundiand. He is one of the original Byrd team, 
having served with Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
on the latter's first Antarctic expedition in 1922-30 
and again on the 1939-41 Byrd Antarctic expedi- 
tion, Between Antarctic expeditions he has partici- 
pated in three Arctic expeditions with the Coast 
Guard, both as an ice pilot and as a trail party officer. 

Bursey will be one of the first men ashore when 
the Task Force reaches the Antarctic this winter. 
While the Seabees build the main base at Little Amer- 
ica on Kainan Bay and the Air Operating Facility at 
McMurdo Sound, he will lead a nine-man party over 
the 600-mile stretch of treacherous ice from Little 


America Station to the site of Byrd Station in Marie 


Byrd Land. The team will move by tractors. 
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Their purpose will be to mark a safe trail over the 
ice for the tractor party to follow in 1956 when 
they bring supplies to construct Byrd Station. This 
trail will be blazed over ground where no vehicle 
has ever attempted to penetrate. 

Numerous pitfalls, crevasses that are literally bot- 
tomless and wide enough to engulf the whole party, 
will have to be crossed or detoured. Each threat to 
future trailmen will be indicated as the Reconnais- 
sance party marks off a safe route with black trai! 
flags. (Bursey played a similar role on the first Byrd 
expedition. That time he was a dog driver and they 
used orange instead of black trail flags. ) 


Their only hint of danger will be dark spots in 
the ice. Sometimes even this clue, the tell-tale results 
of decaying ice, will not be obvious since weak spots 
in the ice are often covered by drifting snow. In that 
case, the men will only sense the danger when it is 
already present; they will feel the surface of the ice 
give way under their vehicles. All susp.cious areas 
will be probed by men on foot before an attempt 
is made to drive tractors across, 

They will plant flags every third of a mile so 
that the tractor party which follows will never be 
out of sight of a trail flag except in case of severe 
blizzards or extremely poor visibility. 

In areas of extreme danger, flags will be p anted 
at much closer intervals. Sometimes the trail will 
take a zig-zag pattern over an especially treacherous 
area. (On the first expedition the going was so rough 
Bursey remembers planting 75 flags in one two-mile 
stretch). 

Every fifty miles his party will build snow beacons. 
Atop these beacons a bamboo pole with a large flag 
will be placed. Later travelers will welcome this sign 
for it will identify a cache of food, equipment, gaso- 
line, fuel oil and other materials. The 50-mile flags 
will serve a psychological purpose for Bursey and 
his crew, for each time they erect a beacon they can 
mark off another twelfth of their trip completed. 
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Bursey is impressing his men now that the word 
‘can't’ is taboo. They will be prepared for a routine 
of sweat, fatigue, frostbite and other possible hard- 
ships but their frame of mind is at a keen pitch. They, 
like their leader, are all hand-picked volunteers. 


When trail conditions are anywhere near normal, 
the reconnaissance party will travel in two groups. 
When the area is treacherous they will travel together 
so they can lend a hand in case of trouble. 


In all areas of duress there will be a constant vigil 
to avoid the loss of a tractor or a loaded sled, which 
would be a serious blow to the expedition. 
a man would be more tragic. 


To lose 


Their chief hazards will be the possibility of having 
a bridge collapse as they cross a dangerous crevasse 
No matter how so-idly such a bridge is built, it can 
never be called completely safe. One of the most 
peculiar characteristics of ice is that it must constantly 
be on the move. Tons of it might travel several feet 
in an hour or one inch in half a year. The bridged 
crevasse, however, is the most perilous of all, because 
there is evidence of motion in the fact that a crevasse 
existed in the first place. 

There will also be a constant fear of a mechanical 
failure in one of the tractors. Explorers of the past 
are fast to relate the agony that comes of making 
repairs to metal in sub-zero temperatures. A delicate 
part like a carburetor cannot be fixed by a mechanic 
wearing gloves. Yet the minute he touches the metal 
with bare hands, his fingers freeze to the part. To 
compensate for this, the men will carry thin nylon 


gle Ves. 





The men of MCB (Special) gather around as C. M. Slaton, Chief 
Construction Mechanic, gives them a general checkout on the 
weasel. These sturdy little vehicles can run over ice and snow 
at forty miles per hour and will replace the faithful Husky in the 
Antarctic. Official Navy photo by W. M. Cox, PHI. 
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DEEP FREEZE 


But even on this score, the men of recco wi! have 
the best of council. Their leader, on the 1939-4] 
expedition, worked with two other men, each driving 
a team of dogs to the Hal Flood Mountain range 
In 83 days on the trail they hauled 2,800 pounds of 
equipment, food and gear in minus 60-degrees tem 
peratures without one man suffering a frozen limb 
They lost six dogs from exhaustion, however 


The only expected use of the Eskimo Husky on 
this expedition will be in rescue work. In case of 
need the dogs will be air-dropped with their drivers 
Even polar exploring has gone modern, Bursey rem- 
inisces. Tractors, weasels and otters will replace the 


faithful canines. 





ae ng 


AND THAT’S WHERE WE'LL GO Coast Guard Lieutenant ( 
mander Jack J. Bursey of Grand Rapids, Mich., points out a spot 
on the Antarctic map to Commander Herbert W. Whitney, ¢ 
manding Officer of MCB ( Special LCDR Bursey is already 
veteran of two Byrd expeditions to the Antarctic and will lead 


a reconnaissance party 600 miles inland over the ice barrier and 
Rockefeller Plateau and select a site for Byrd Station. The trail 
LCDR Bursey and his party mark will be followed by a tractor 
train in the spring of 1956 when they set out from the Little 


America Station to construct Byrd Station 
Official Navy Photo by W. M. Cox, PHI 


Bursey often reminds his men that all is not danger 
strife and agony on the trail ahead. He paints a 
beautiful word picture of the scenery ahead of the 
men, a sight that can only be found on a bright, 
sunny day in the Antarctic, when a man can see 
every criss-cross ridge over the vast domain of snow 
hills and valleys, with glacial peaks of the towering 
mountains in the distance rising above the horizon 

And he doesn't have to tell them that as long as 
there is one white spot on the map marked ‘‘un- 
known,’ there will be men like them willing to take 
the risk of unwrapping nature's secrets. 
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WET WEEK 


AT ASSATE 


It's about an eight-mile boat run from the Chin- 
coteague, Va., Group Office out to that thin strip of 
desolation known as Assateague Island. The Coast 
Guard's Lifeboat Station sits precariously on a hook- 
like peninsula at its southwestern end—literally a 
“house built on shifting sand.’ The island's only 
other inhabitants consists of a game warden, a couple 
of hundred wild ponies, a few dozen deer, three dogs 
and a few million oysters. 


The station, commanded by BMLC Joshua Bra- 
sure, Jr., is composed of the usual white frame sta- 
tion house, a lookout tower and a large boat house. 
The latter is relatively new and houses all of the sta- 
tion's floating equipment except the forty-footer (and 
the DUKW which is kept in a garage). A recreation 
room with a pool table in it has been set up at one 
corner of the boat house. 


a i 


This shot, taken from the steel tower that will soon house t'i2 
new Assateague light, shows the station “the morning after.” 
The station's backyard is stil! a bit damp. 


AGUE LBS 


The station’s list of title A property takes in a 
picket boat, a motor lifeboat, a motor surf boat, and 
the forty-footer and DUKW previously mentioned. 
The forty-footer is used for most of the routine runs 
and calm weather assistance cases, but the picket boat 
with its protected screw is better suited for work in 
the shallow waters of Chincoteague Bay. “he 
DUKW is handy for long runs over the sandy beaches 
up towards Ocean City (it’s about 30 miles to the 
north end of the island), and is used to shepherd the 
swimmers that occasionally come out to Assateague 
in large groups (plus other SAR duties). 


The operation and upkeep of the station's gear 
and in addition a sizable aids-to-navigation load, de- 
pend on the efforts of a small group of 13 men. Af- 
ter Chief Brasure comes BML1 Harold Post who, in- 
cidentally, is the brother of the BML1 Post that 


A handfull of the station’s crew gather on the front steps. Left to right: (top row) John Birch, SA; Francis Harris, CS2; Harold 
Post, BML1; George Beck, SN; and Richard Hall, SA. Front row: Donald Hubert, SA; Leonard Carriea, SN; and Marion Chase, 


EN1. Beck has his arm around the station's other mascot, “Cisco,” 
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ASSATEAGUE LIGHT 
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serves at Ocean City. Harry Bunting is the other boats- 
wain’s mate, and EN1 Chase is the senior engineman. 
Both Chase and EN2 Davis are off large cutters and 
find the lifeboat station EN duties a good deal differ- 
ent. CS2 Harris handles the chow and can do a fine 
job on beef, chicken, fish or almost anything you 
can name. 


The daily routine ac Assateague is pretty standard. 
One man is always in the tower. One man is always 
near the office phone. A ready boat crew is always 
ready to roll. If no calls come in, the day is spent in 
routine cleaning, waxing, painting and general main- 
tenance. The enginemen tinker with the generators, 
the fire pump, or the hot water heater. A detachment 
may be sent out to paint and work over some local 
aids to navigation, etc. 


In the evening the men usually gather around the 
kitchen table to play cards, listen to the radio, or just 
chat. Sometimes they take a run down to the beach 
for a swim, but usually the mosquitoes tear into them, 
and they have to hot-foot it back to the station house 
on the double. When the bugs get extra bad, all lights 
are kept off in the house. Some evenings the crew buys 
a load of spot off a nearby fishing boat and a little fish 
fry is hed around 10:30. When a batch of fish are 





Just as the storm's first rain hit, the forty-footer returned from 
town with a load of groceries. Chief Brasures helps EN2 Davis 
unload. Waves broke over this dock regularly at the height of 
the hurricane. 
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fried up within an hour or so o% being caught, and 
then loaded down with butter, s-! , pepper, and maybe 
a little Louisiana hot sauce, the esults are real tempt- 
ing. (Speaking of hot sauce, “ue character put a few 
drops in the open mouth of © ue of his sleeping room- 
mates. The boys at Assateay ve are still chuckling over 
the entertaining results). 

The station house is r'enty large with a full base- 
ment and four sleeping .ooms on the second deck. In 
the head you get fre 's water out of the hot water 
spout, but salt waf-r out of the cold water spout. 
The fresh water is tain water off the roof which col- 
lects in cypress tauks. Salt water showers can get to 
be a major irritation, so a fresh water well is being 
planned. (For those unfamiliar with salt water show- 
ers: well, you just don’t feel as clean. You itch a lit- 
tle and your hair gets like wire). 





' 
During a routine trip into town light number five was discovered 
out. Chief Brasure and SN George Beck (climbing up) went 
aboard to correct the trouble. A new battery was lifted up to 
the platform earlier, but the trouble was found to stem from a 
broken wiring connection 





While the Chief and Beck tinkered with light number five, BML| 
Post and your reporter laid off in the forty-footer. Having nothing 
better to do, the station's mutt, Fuzzy, was coerceé into posing 
for this shot. In case anyone has become curious as to what 
“your reporter” looks like, he’s included (no wise cracks about, 
“which one’s the dog’! ) 
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This cabin cruiser recently went aground on Assateague in a 
fog. The men from the station assisted the owner in dragging 
the boat up on the beach to prevent further damags. Chief 
Brasure reports assistance cases have dropped some the past 
year in that the local boats seem to have better motors and 
equipment, 


Hurricane Connie was the high spot of your re- 
porter’s visit, and of course the primary purpose of 
the visit, She eased up the coast kind of slowly, so 
there was plenty of time to pull up the boats, lash 
things down, take the vehicles to higher ground, and 
evacuate the 40-footer. (Bunting was in charge of the 
40-footer and he had one wild night trying to hold 
his mooring position NW of Assateague Light at the 
height of the storm. He had to keep his engines turn- 
ing over most of the time). 

The center of the storm came ashore in the Carolina 
Capes and moved up the Virginia Capes directly to- 
ward Assateague. The radio kept warning people to 
prepare for tides eight to ten feet above normal. The 
whole lower end of Assateague Island is only about 
five feet out of the water, and in that breakers were 
building up to ugly heights, all hands began to sweat 
it out a little. No one wants ten-foot breakers knock- 
ing at his front door. 

A steady NE gale preceded the main blow. Soon 
the waves were breaking over the boat dock aft of the 
station in what was supposed to be a protected cove. 
As the tide rose the breakers cut through the main line 
of sand dunes and rivers of water began to stream 
across the island at several points, Two channels ran 
past the station on both sides, and the tower watch 
had to do some deep wading to get to and from the 
house. 

As the storm rose to its peak all hands just stood 
by; inspecting for damage occasionally, stuffing rags 
around doors and windows, listening to the wind roar 
and the windows rattle (and moaning about the lib- 
erty they were losing out on). The eye of the hurri- 
cane was expected to pass a little to the east, but it 
passed a little to the west, then hooked off into the 
Chesapeake. The tides never reached their expected 
heights, so the total damage to the station was minor. 

As the skies began to clear, however, reports came 
pouring in warning that hurricane Diane was roaring 
in behind Connie. Your reporter bid farewell to bat- 
tered Assateague and got out while the getting was 
good. 
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SA Richard Hall scans the shoals south of the station from the 
lookout tower. The tower watches are usually four hours, and 
some of the petty officers occasionally pull one. 





When someone told Walt Disney that it must have 
taken infinite patience to photograph many of the 
scenes in those wonderful nature pictures like the 
Vanishing Prairie, Disney replied that it was not 
patience but interest. 

There s a difference between the two. 

Patince is a passive, one might say uncomplaining, 
endurance of something which cannot be helped. One 
may be patient about something in which he has no 
voluntary interest. 

Interest on the other hand is active, and one who 
is truly interested does not think of himself as being 
patient. It is not a matter of enduring something, but 
rather of enjoying it. 

The reason people confuse patience and interest is 
simple enough. The same thing that inspires the 
keenest interest in one person might compltely bore 
another. 

This is illustrated in a homely way. Of two neigh- 
bors one found little boys and girls a definite annoy- 
ance at all times. He asked the other, who seemed to 
attract them, how he cou!d be so patient with child- 
rn. 

‘‘Me patient!’’ the man replied in complete surprise. 
“Why I’m not patient. I just like kids."’ —-Optimeter 














6 aero 


“Dimwitty, the only reason you made third was because there's 
no fourth!” 
(Cartoon submitted by the men of the 8th District's Finance Office) 
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WE PILIPINOS—( Continued from Page 5) 


venirs. Those guys of Don Juan 
descendants or Valentino ability 
really do enjoy themselves down- 
town, as the legendary sailors were 
suppose to. They had learned to 
adopt the trade easily. Well, that's 
human nature. Oh, oh! Ladies 
back home don't get us wrong. We 
certainly do think much about you 
and spent p'enty of time just recol- 
lecting the memorable days of the 
past, also what we were missing 
while away. Gee, I am _ getting 
homesick already. 

Our main trouble was that most 
of the instructors could not get 
what we said. But we could under- 
stand them. Well, since we were 
here, we felt we should try to im- 
prove our way of pronouncing Eng- 
lish words. Captain Ross of the Base 
finally solved the problem by giving 
us an English Pronounciation Class 
under Mr. Grubernor of the Uni- 
versity of California. We improved 
a great deal after lot of tongue 
twisting and mouth contortion. 


Often times people had wonder- 
ed, even our own relatives and 
friends, why we had joined. All of 
us had plenty of reasons buried deep 
inside our thick coconuts, but cur- 
iosity, the desire to wander and go 
places got us mostly. It was a chance 
of a life time so we had to sacri- 
fice other things to get what we 
always wanted. We now found our 
lives much in common with those 
Filipinos in the US Navy. 

Every Friday was an inspection 
day in the Base and a happy day 
for the Graduating company. Easy 
—13, our company, graduated 13 
May 1955. The first thing we got 
rid of was our leggings, just like 
any other recruits would do with a 
feeling like being freed from a ball 
and chain. Next stop, where? That 
had always been the question of 
the new full pledge Coast Guards- 
man. Of course, to the new assign- 
ment, but where your choice 
mate .....the Base in’ F.orida 
under the Tropical sun or... brrrr 
aboard the ‘‘Eastwind’’, the ‘ce 
breaker, at the ice cold North Pole. 
At this crossroad we had parted to 
our own fate and destiny all hop- 
ing to meet each other again once 
more back at our own country 


Our dear, PHILLIPINES. We the 


How Baltimore Business Form 
takes the place of 5 


—and helps speed Musselman’s 
fine food products to your 
table at the same time! 


The C. H. Musselman Company, 
Biglerville, Pa., famous as a packer 
of fine food products, has been a 
customer of Baltimore Business 
Forms for many years. Recently, 
our experts devi a way to incor- 
porate five different forms—invoice, 
railroad bill of lading, truck bill of 
lading, shipping order and factory 
release form—in one. Result: Less 
paper work, speedier invoicing, and 
most important, faster shipment of 


the company’s products to your 
grocer—and your dinner table! 


WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? 


Since 1916, Baltimore Business 
Form’s design and manufacturing 
experts have solved countless prob- 
lems in serving over 60,000 of the 
nation’s leading business houses. 
Our wealth. of experience in design- 
ing forms to fill specific require- 
ments ideally qualifies us to help 
you. Remember, often a single sug- 
gestion may save hundreds... even 
thousands .. . of dollars for your 
company. So, write us for help in 
solving your business forms prob- 
lems. Re obligation, of course. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 





Name 

Company 

Type of Business 
Address. 


The Baitimore Salesbook Company, 3132 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. 
We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 


Filipino in the U. S. COAST 
GUARD. 
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Small Cutters Due 
For Replacement? 


MAN PROWLING around the dry 

docks at the CG Yard doesn’t 
have to be an expert in Naval en- 
gineering to see that the hulls of 
some of our small cutters are in 
discouraging shape. There was a 
rivet or two on a 125-footer re- 
cently that were so rusted that they 
just dropped out of the bottom. 


There was a 165-footer up there 
that had more patches on the hull 
than a circus clown has on his hobo 


costume, 


‘The 


have so little freeboard, take a lot 


small cutters, because they 


At the start of the 


of water on the main deck. Some 
of this eventually works below and 
settles in corners and behind equip- 
ment where it’s hard to get out. 
Soon a good bit of rusting occurs 
(and eventually somebody chipping 
paint ends up putting a chipping 
hammer clean through the hull). 


The Yard workers, of course, 
do a pretty good job of spotting 
weaknesses and patching them up, 
but there may be a reasonable doubt 
whether or not some of our small 
cutters are still fully capable of 
riding out serious storms with the 


necessary margin of safety. 
With this question in mind your 


reporter interviewed a variety of 


xersons aboard a half dozen odd 
I 


1955 boating season, Captain G. P. McGowan, Commander, Coast 


Guard Group Chicago directed all of his units to conduct an intensive boarding program. 


The record indicates that the Chicago Group reaped a bumper yield. 


as of 30 August 1955 


10,029 boardings 


Of this number, 5,656 are credited to the Chain-O-Lakes, Illinois 
area, a group of inland lakes about 35 miles northwest of Chicago. 


Each weekend a 


five-man boarding team from Group Chicago plied these waters, enforcing the motorboat 


act, and preaching the safety doctrine. 


Santiago P. Quinones, and consists of four petty officers: 


The boarding team is captained by CHBOSN 


Jack J. Campbell, ENC, David 


E. Gustafson, BM2, Richard M. Kosiek, EN1, and John R, Rodgers, BM3. 
Above, CHBOSN Quinones herds an uninspected boat to the docks where Campbell and 


Gustafson perform the inspction. 
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cutters of the 165 and 125 foot 
classes. Though a few seemed to 
be genuinely concerned over the 
condition of their ship’s hull, most 
seemed to feel that their hulls were 
well built in the first place and that 
they still retained most of the 
original strength. As one man put 
it, “Hell, the hulls the best part 
on her!”’ 


Another mentioned that it 
against operational policy to order 
the smaller cutters out in serious 
blows, but who knows when a 
cutter will be involuntarily caught 
in a storm? In the Fall of 1950 
a full hurricane moved up the cen- 
ter of the Gulf of Mexico towards 
New Orleans. ‘Three cutters, the 
NIKE, the TAMPA, and the tender 
SALVIA left the Mobi.e-Gulfport 
area and ran at top speed towards 
the coast of Florida to avoid the 
blow. The hurricane suddenly 
hooked to the right and caught all 
three cutters dead center south of 
Panama City. 


was 


In this same blow the TAMPA 
rode it out fairly well (your re- 
porter was aboard), the boys from 
the SALVIA reported she had little 
trouble; but, the reports from the 
NIKE (the 165-footer) indicated 
that she just about didn't make it. 
That was five years ago. Could 
the NIKE ride out as strong a storm 
today’? Probably, but if she is still 
in commission four or five years 
from now there might be a reason- 
able doubt as to her ability to do 
so. In short, any unreasonable de- 
lay in the (already panned) re- 
placement of the 125 and 165-foot 
cutters would be hard to justify. 


The irony of the situation stems 
from the fact that the Coast Guard 
is the agency responsible for the 
safety inspections of most all com- 
mercial vessels. It's kind of em- 
barrassing to think that some of 
its own cutters might not be “up 
to snuff.” 
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This shore-side whistle-bait, outlining the advantages of water sports, is Universal's fast rising star Mara Corday, who 
may currently be seen in FOXFIRE 
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CGC KAw Over-run 
By Lady Marines 

The Cutter KAW (stationed at 
the foot of East 9th Street, Cleve- 
land) has had missions of icebreak- 
ing, towing, rescues and all the 
other varied duties of the CG, but 
the night of August 31 will prob- 
ably remain in the minds of the 19 
crewmen as the most enjoyable mis- 
sion yet. Women Marines turned 
mariners as the thirty-two members 
of the Women Marines Supply 
Platoon of the 11th Infantry Bat- 
talion, based here took a cruise on 
the KAW to understand more about 
their brothers service. The ship was 
open from stem to stern to the vis- 
itors and a few of the braver ‘‘fe- 
male mariners’ ventured 
“front” of the ship to face the spray 
from choppy lake Erie. ‘‘Stairs’’ 
were climbed, “‘ropes’’ were exam- 
ined ....and the “kitchen!” .... 
well it was just ‘‘darling.’’ BOSN 
Norman W. Zelck, Commanding 
Officer, KAW, along with the crew, 
was kept busy explaining the usage 
of nautical terms. It was reported 
that the most beautiful sunset in 
months supplied a romantic touch 
to the cruise—PARSONS. 


+ * + 
CG Borrows Boat 
For Rescue 

The Fairport Lifeboat Station 
borrowed a privately owned 35-foot 
power boat (LINDA MAY. owned 
by Michael Hunt, operator of the 
fishing boat concession at Fairport 
Harbor) to rescue two brothers who 
were bobbing around one mile west 
of the harbor after their 25-foot 
cabin cruiser (SPRAY) was swamp- 
ed by rough seas. 

The two brothers, David and 
Dewey Mitchell of Painesville, Ohio 
had put out from Fairport (destina- 
tion unknown) and after getting 
about a mile into the lake, decided 
it was too rough and started to turn 
about to take cover again in the 
harbor Waves swamped the boat 

. . « We both had lifejachets on 
and I had barely enough time to 
grab a flashlight before she sank,” 
Dewey Mitchell said. 

The two clung together and kept 
waving a flashlight until it was 
spotted from the beach. Fairport 
LBS was notified but at the time 
had both operating boats out search- 
ing for a 20-foot outboard report- 


co the 
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The BITTERSWEET was 
cruising up Shelikof Strait, 
Alaska, Bos'n Lewis holding 
the deck, at 1023 hours, 26 
August 1955, when fog start- 
ed to close in and a small fish- 
ing vessel towing a barge 
astern was sighted. 

Bos'n Lewis _ instructed 
Dickerson, SN, in the follow- 
ing manner, “‘take this report 
to the C.O.: We are on track, 
12 miles off shore, steering 
052° true, fog has closed vis- 
ibility to 14% miles, have 
reduced speed to 105 R.P.M., 
commenced sounding fog sig- 
nals. ‘There is a small fishing 





INCIDENT OF THE MONTH 
From the CGC BITTERSWEET 


vessel, with a tow astern, 
bearing 090° true, range, 4800 
yards, his C.P.A. will be on 
bearing 140° true, range, 
3000 yards.”’ 

Dickerson obviously rattled 
turned toward the ladder lead- 
ing below decks and then the 
following dialogue ensued. 
Mr. Lewis: ‘‘Dickerson!”’ 
Dickerson: ‘“Yes Sir?”’ 

Mr. Lewis: ‘‘What are you 
going to tell the Skipper?” 
Dickerson: (hesitantly) ‘I 
don’t know.” A_ second 
later he added hopefully 

“But I'll think of some- 

thing!” 








ed missing with two persons aboard, 
Coast Guardsmen at the station bor- 
rowed the LINDA MAy and sped to 
the rescue. The rescued stated their 
appreciation. . . .“"We certainly are 


grateful to the Coast Guard for thei: 
fast work. We might be out there 


yet if it weren't for them.” 

‘The 20-foot outboard was never 
located and search was discontinued 
after harbor checks, etc. were neg- 


ative.——By Ken PARSONS. 


Model Airplane Club 
Active on BARATARIA 

A myriad of moglel airplanes 
with gasoline engines are being pro- 
duced in the electric shop of the 
CGC BARATARIA., Some are con- 
trolled by lines and some are radio 
controlled. About ten men are ac- 
tively engaged in this hobby on the 
cutter. The AMA (Academy of 
Model Aeronautics) sponsors many 
meets where model builders have a 


A trio of the ship’s model airplane club gather in the electric shop where most of ‘the 


building takes place: left to right: 


EMC Lewis, EM2 Rushing, and DC3 Bonnemier. 
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chance to compete for honors. These 
meets take in many classes of air- 
planes and many types of tests in- 
cluding speed, acrobatic, etc. 

Other armed have been 
giving their mode! building clubs 
strong support and sponsorship. | he 
group on the BARATARIA hope to 
push this idea in the Coast Guard 
Perhaps day Coast Guard 
model builders will be able to at- 
tend meets at Coast Guard expense. 

+ + * 


services 


some 


CG Range at Ferrysburg 
Has Busy Summer 

Four hundred and fifty Coast 
Guardsmen shot up $7,650 in am- 
munition at the Ferrysburg range 
in Michigan this past summer. Most 
of the men were firing .30 Cal. rifles 
and .45 Cal. pistols for 
BMC Phillip Barnard range 
officer, in charge of a crew of nine 
assistants. This is the chief's fifth 
season on the range. The 80-acre 
range is two in the Ninth 
District, the other being at Erie, Pa. 
The range was first used during 
the war then reopened in 1948. 
About 30 percent of the men from 
Lake Superior, Lake Michigan and 
Lake Ontario fire on the range each 
Summer. The weapons are sent 
down from Traverse City. There 
has never been a serious casualiy on 
the Ferrysburg range. 

ae * + 

Life Boat Station School 
Started in the Ist District 

The Coast Guard here in the 
First District has inaugurated a new 


record. 
was 


one of 


J. L. Bonnemier and R. W. Rushing study 
ways of patching up one of the club's 
casualties. The empty dope bottles at the 
right make handy containers for small 
acrews and washers. 
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Coastguardsmen attending the new 


navigation in one of their classes. After 


training 


their classroom work, 


school at Scituate Lifeboat Station study 


the students are taken 


out in the boats where they are allowed to practice what they have studied 


training school which will give 
special training to Coast Guard per- 
sonnel engaged in lifeboat 
duty. 

Entirely new in its conception, 
this school, located at Scituate Life- 
boat Station, week 
course stressing the latest lifesaving 
methods, communication, naviga 
tion, artificial respiration. and all 
phases of rescue operation which are 
particularly important to members 
of the Coast Guard. 

Although still in the experimen- 
tal stage, it is anticipated that eveut- 
ually all the men from each of the 
29 Coast Guard Lifeboat Stations 
along the 400 mile coast line that 
comprises the First Coast Guard Dis- 
strict, will attend this school. 

No longer is there the specialist 
rating of surfman; 
who man these stations are drawn 
from general duty assignments 
throughout the Coast Guard. ‘There- 
fore, this school is designed to sup- 
plement their previous training, and 
to give them the special 
that is needed at a lifeboat station 

Coordination and team work is 
the key note to the many success- 
ful missions that the Coast Guard 
has accomplished in its 165 years of 
service. 

At Scituate these men are ‘aught 
to think and act quickly and accur- 
ately under all circumstances. 

The classes consisting of 15 men 
start at 7:30 a.m. and last until 
4:30 p.m. Courses are conducted 
on the beach, in the boats, and in 
the classrooms. The students learn 


station 


presents a two 


now the 


men 


training 


the art of taking a small boat 
through the pounding surf, maneu- 
vering of the the speedy 40 footers, 
and line handling. Great emphasis 
is placed on piloting, 


niques, 


rescue tech- 
communications, and 
ine law enforcement 

Upon graduation, these men will 
be trained specialists, and able to 
fill a billet aboard a lifeboat sta- 
tion, 

Editor's Note This 
like a great idea, but we have some 
doubts about the latter part of this 
article. The Magazine would be in- 
terested to learn just how a man 
can be turned into a qualified life- 
boat station man in just two weeks. 
You cou!d doa fair jobin two 
months, at least get the man squared 
away on the right track; but, there 
are many lifeboat station men that 
would feel that two years would 
be more like it. There are 
things you just cant 
night one of them 


B.R.) 


mar- 


sounds 


some 
learn over 
Ihe surf is 


a ” 
CG Academy Lists 
Fall Varsity Schedule 


The U 
today 


S. Coast Guard Academy 
announced its fall schedule 
for varsity and JV football, cross 
country, soccer and sailing. 

Ihe Cadet varsity gridders will 
open a seven game schedule at home 
October | when they meet Norwich 
University in a resumption of 
England's Little Army-Navy series. 
Then on successive Saturdays the 
Cadets will face Wesleyan at Mid- 
Amherst, Worces- 


aT 
ive W 


dletown, Conn 
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ter and Trinity at home; Rensselaer 
at Troy, N. Y., and Drexel at 
Philadelphia. 


The Cadet junior varsity that 
went undefeated last season has 
booked a four game slate. They wil! 
meet Nichols Junior College, Wes- 
leyan twice and Monson Academy 
within a three-week period from 
Oct. 14 to Nov. 5. 


A six game slate is set for the 
Coast Guard cross country squad 
with the opening meet at home 
against Tufts College on Sept. 30. 
In addition, the Cadet harriers will 
run in the Connecticut Valley 
Championships Nov. 2 at Burling- 
ton, Vt., and on Nov. 7 will be 
entered in the New England Colleges 
Championship at Boston. 

Coast Guard's varsity soccer team 
that was reorganized last year has 
a five-game schedule of three away 
and two home games, The Cadet 
booters open Oct. | against Wes- 
leyan at Middletown and close out 
the season against the University 
of Connecticut on Nov, 5 at home. 


The fall sailing schedule will 
open Sept 17 with the Pine Trophy 
Raven Regatta that will be sailed 
on the Thames River at New Lon- 
don. Final event of the season will 


CAPE MAY~-Everything comes in three‘s, 
they say. Football coach GM3 “Bill” 
Craver, “brains” behind the Receiving 
Center BEARS gridiron squad, hopes so. 
The Center's BEARS Softball team, coached 
by BM1 “Joe” Carlo (1), and Baseball 
team, coached by SK2 “Luke” Brinson (1) 
came home with Fourth Naval District 
honors in their respective leagues this 
week, and are now engaged in sectional 
finals. Athletic director DNS Bill Aldridge 
wishes Craver and his mates similar suc- 
cess in their season which opens late in 
September. 
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be the Fowle Trophy Regatta for 
the New England team Racing 
Championship on Nov. 11 to 13 
at M.L.T. The Cadets won this 


championship in 1954. 


+ 7 + 


Cape May Bears Finishing 
Season in Fine Style 

The USCG Receiving Center 
Softball BEARS came out on top of 
two closely-fought contests with 
the US Naval Hospital of Phila- 
delphia this week, giving them the 
championship of the Fourth Naval 
District Softball League in their 
first year of competition. 


games, high-pitched 
and peppered with 
squabbles, were nearly enough to 
bring manager Milt Stewart and 
coach Joe Carlo to the breaking 
point. Threatening to resign one 
minute, they could be heard the next 
making plans for the team’s next 
stop—New York's Floyd Ben- 
nett Field for the Northeastern 
Naval Tournament to be held this 
oming week. If the BEARS can 
win in the Northeastern games, they 
will remain in New York to play 
in the Eastern Tournament one week 
later. A stellar pitching staff, back- 
ed up by an all-around field, makes 


The twin 
throughout 


them a favorite to give a good ac- 
count in both series. To give some 
indication of their offensive power, 
there were no less than six of the 
regular hitting 
.300 mark at the completion of the 


starters over the 


Philadelphia games. 


Retired QMC Loses Stork 
Race—-Gains Daughter 


For once, the famous phrase, 
“Semper Paratus’’ was not observed 
by a Coast Guardsman! The many 
years of ‘Always Ready” training 
that Clayton ‘“Weiny” Weinstein, 
QMC, USCG (Ret.) acquired, nev- 
er prepared him for the recent race 
he ran, and lost, with the stork. 
This now-famous brush with the 
bird took place one Tuesday eve- 
ning. 


On that afternoon, Mrs. Wein- 
stein, the Chief’s 33-year-old wife, 
was watching a television program 
in her home at 51 Friends Lane, 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. The 
star of the program, a reai-life 
mother, was telling the audience 
how she had all her children with 
just the aid of a drink of whiskey. 
That evening when ‘““Weiny” came 
home from his job at the New 
York City Post Office, his wife told 
him about the program and jok- 
ingly wondered if the bottie of beer 
in the refrigerator would do the 
same trick for her. 


One thing led to another, and 
then, with their joking put aside, 
the Weinsteins decided they might 
do well to check the family medical 
book 
if the Weinstein baby, due shortly, 
Be- 
fore they even had time to check 
the index, Mrs. Weinstein suddenly 


to see what should be done 


should by chance, arrive early. 


decided it was time to rush to the 


hospital. And, rush they did, as 


CAPE MAY-—-Fourth Naval District Softball League champs this year are the USCG 
Receiving Center BEARS: (rear, l-r) Frial, p; Beare, lf; Meikle, p; Nielsen, c; Wildeboer, 
2b; McKinnon, ss; Messer, 1b; Justise, p; (fron!) Fulginiti, 3b; Arnold, cf: Carlo, coach: 


Stewart, mgr.; Mega, rf; and Edwards, u. 
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soon as they deposited their ‘hree 
children with the neighbors. In a 
matter of minutes, they were on 
their way, whizzing around corners 
on two wheels, and zig-zagging 
through the heavy Old Country 
Road traffic to Mitchell Field Base 
Hospital. However, time and tide 
waits for no one—not even the 
stork, therefore, before the Wein- 
steins reached the Base Hospital, 
the newest addition to their family 
had arrived—in the front seat of 
their car. 


Mrs. Weinstein had given birth 
to their third daughter and fourth 
child. The Chief kept repeating, 
“Keep it alive... what is it? Keep 
it alive what is it?’’ Mrs. 
Weinstein couldn't tell him—-she 
was too busy spanking the new 
infant, breathing into its mouth 
and praying. The poor father 
never did out what it was 
until the hospital authorities told 
him. Mother, daughter AND father 
came along fine after their experi- 
ence. 

Chief Weinstein began his mili- 
tary career by enlisting in the U. S. 
Navy on 24 April, 1925 and was 
discharged on 8 February 1929. He 
then enlisted in the Coast Guard 
10 August 1929 at the Barge Office 
in New York City. His Coast 
Guard career began aboard the 
USCGC SENECA. In 1931 he was 
transferred to the Destroyer Divi- 
sion, based at Pier 18, Stapleton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. During the 
next two years he served on Des- 
troyers MCDOUGAL, HUNT, Por- 
TER and AMMEN. In 1932 he was 
assigned to the TAMPA on Inter- 
national Ice Patrol. Following this 
tour of duty, Weinstein was at the 
USCG Depot, Baltimore, Md. for 
two years. Subsequent duty afloat 
included service with the USCG 
Cutters ELECTRA, ALGONQUIN and 
was a member of the original crew 
aboard the SPENCER. During World 
War II, Weinstein was stationed at 
Cleveland Ledge Light, Buzzards 
Bay, Mass.; and the USCG Train- 
ing Station, South Portland, Me., 
as instructor for recruits in naviga- 
tion and signalling. In 1944, he 
was transferred to the Coast Guard 


Group Base in Rockland, Me. as 


officer-in-charge of the Signal Sta- 


tion. He served at this unit until 
his retirement on 1 May 1945. 
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Gail Ethel is the new star in the home of 
Clayton “Weiny” Weinstein, QMC, USCG 
(Ret). Gail is shown here with her father 
and mother, sisters Brenda Carol, age 9 
(left) and Deborah Kaye, age 3, and 
brother Donald Alex, age 8. 


October, 20-Year 
Retirements 


SERPA, Jules A., BMLI 
TORO, Eladio, BM3 
BAKER, George L., BML] 
TOM LING, Edward, MMC 
SHEPHARD, Otto R., RMC 
TOWNSEND, Ralph I., ENLC 
GABRITSCH, George, ADC 
CASTILLO, Pasqual, SD1 
DEVINE, Florencio, SDC 
WOLDAREK, John S., 
(AN) 
MITCHELL, Samuel C., ENC 
SHELTON, Hugh D., BTC 
PERRY, Harold R., ENC 
REDDY, Hugh L., BMI 
ADAMS, Benjamin R., EMC 
STRAUP, Harry M., BMC (ESG) 
AIKEN, Roy E., ADC 
PIMENTEL, Francisco F., BT 1 
CARADO, Pablo C., ETC 
WEIR, Kermit A., RMC 
WATTERSON, James C., MMC 
CREEF, Russel H., BMC 
SPAIN, Robert T., ENC 
GOMES, Frank, BM] 
MANN, Bernice B., MMC 
VERGARA, Marcelino M., SD1 
WALL, Howell O., ENC 
(CHMACH) 
PARTRIDGE, Harry L., GMC 
(CHGUN) 
FOUNTAIN, Stacy, Jr., ADC 
(MACH) 


BMLC 


(AN) 


Then there was the Scotchman 
who bought only one spur. He 
figured if one side of the horse went, 
the other was sure to follow. 


Salt Water 
Grist 


— 


out, 
to as a 
center 


“DECK SWAB” is on its way 
Hereafter it will be referred 
“mop.” The Naval supply 
has announced the chang, 
was made in the interest of service 
unification ... The new law passed 
to help retired officers take govern- 
ment jobs has a flaw in it. The 
lift in the pay ceiling from $3,000 
to $10,000 does not apply to those 
retired due to length of service. . . 
Up in Maine the Coast Guard 
found itself in the lobster business. 
The circulating pumps at the In- 
dependent Lobster Company failed 
and threatened to cause the loss of 
several thousand pounds of lobster. 
The Coast Guard supplied 
heavy duty pumps which 
losses to a minimum. 

+ * + 


some 


kept 


When it comes to Coast Guard 
spirit, Grand Haven, Mich. seems 
to have it. Their Coast Guard 
festival ran three days, featured an 
hour long parade, and drew 25,000 
people ... At a recent regatta near 
Seattle the Coast Guard got an 
undeserved black eye. Boat oper- 
ators who were being closely regu- 
lated by the Coast Guard complain- 
ed loudly when Coast Guard boats 
sped past them churning up the 
water. In all cases the boats were 
on their way to rescue assignments, 
Two of the cases concerned heart 
attacks... . In the Portland, Oregon 
area boatmen are asking the Coast 
Guard to set up patrols on the 
Snake River They want a sunrise 
to sunset patrol to take care of the 
increasing number of boats 
water skiers. 


and 





SERVICEMAN’S SPECIAL 


Enfield Commando Revolvers .38 
Smith & Wesson calibre designed 
and ordered by the British Com- 
mando Force. ($75.00 value), 
only $19.50. 45 Smith & Wesson 
and Colt revolvers $22.50—each 
with Free Holster. 30-06 Enfield 
rifles (manufactured by Win- 
chester, Remington, Eddystone) 
6-shot repeater $29.50. Also 
available in .303 British calibre 
$24.50. 30-06 Springfield am- 
munition for all 30-06 calibre 
rifles, $5.50 per 100. Shipped 
Duty Free. Send Remittance for 
immediate shipment. Interna- 
tional Firearms Co., 1011 Bleury, 
Montreal, Que. 
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Looking way into the future, 
Coast Guard officers are already 
contemplating the dangers that 
would result from two atomic 
powered ships colliding. Naval 
architects and Marine engineers 
must determine the possibilities of 
explosion and contamination , 
The Congressional Board of Vis- 
itors to the Academy have recom- 
mended a $1,560,000 outiay for 
improvements. Most of this would 
go for an expansion of dormitory 
and messing facilities The 
Coast Guard is using Sonar to help 
with regatta patrols. Up on Lake 
Washington, a sonar equipped pa- 
trol boat scouted the course of the 
Gold Cup Race for underwater 
debris Crew members of the 
CGC BONHAM are to be congratu- 


lated on their recent donations of 
blood to the local Red Cross. 
” + ” 

Coast Guardsman John Kidd, 
attached to a light station on Lake 
Ponchartrain heard cries for help 
from ‘‘a very good looking young 
lady of about 16’’ who was appar- 
ently drowning about 100 yards 
from the light. He dove into the 
choppy waters and towed her to 
shore. Though this sort of an 
operation sometimes has future pos- 
sibilities, Kidd discovered the mys- 
terious beauty had disappeared 
when he returned from changing 
his soaking clothes. It sounds like 
the ‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Lonesome Wickies’”’ 


ought to look into the matter... 
And speaking of legitimate com- 


The 13th District Auxiliary, like the Coast Guard, gathers for work, but may inci- 


dentally enjoy it. 


Here is a portion of the 125 Coast Guard Auxiliary members from the 13th District 
who acted as observers in this years International Cruiser Race being returned aboard 


the USCG Cutter WINONA. 
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Photo by Rutherford Hayes. 


plaints, out in California two skin 
divers complained to the Coast 
Guard that the boat they had hired 
to take them out to sea left them 
out there treading water. 

. . . 

A new ship's newspaper is being 
set up on the CGC INGHAM called 
the HURAGAN (We assume this 
comes from hurricane and Hooli- 
gan). It’s snooping reporter is 
called ‘‘the deck pacer’ . The 
lightship HURON, about the last on 
the Great Lakes may soon be re- 
placed by a structure on steel pil- 
ings BMC Henry Hickey is her 
skipper . . . The annual examina- 
tions for appointment to the Coast 
Guard Academy will be conducted 
27 February in more than 100 
cities Mr. David Kendall of 
Michigan has been sworn in as 
Asst. Secretary of the Treasury, 
having responsibility for the Coast 
Guard. He succeeds the honorable 
H. Chapman Rose who has been 
sworn in as Under Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 

* + . 

Some Coast Guard “‘bulb snatch- 
ers” out on the Mississippi made 
a slight slip-up a while back, so 
the story goes. It seems after wir- 
ing up a flashing light from com- 
mercial power run from a private 
home on shore, the light burned 
steadily and refused to flash. Soon 
a lady came running down to the 
river bank with the explanation. 
The lights in her house were flash- 
ing on and off at regular intervals 
... In a recent hurricane BM1 
Leonard Sutcliffe was swept over- 
board from the Martha Vineyard 
Lightship in seas 40 to 50 feet 
high. He clung to a loose liferaft 
that broke away from the ship the 
same time he did for 17 hours 
before being picked up. How he 
lived through this ordeal makes 
quite a story and we hope to ob- 
tain the details from Sutcliffe 
shortly . . . Reports from the first 
district indicate that the CGC 
YANKTOWN may be shifted to a 
new mooring in the Mass. area. 

* * . 

Chief Boatswain Merrit Wright 
of the Rockland Coast Guard Sta- 
tion has donated some of his own 
time, money and talent to increase 
the operational efficiency of his 
unit. Wright, a flying enthusiast of 
18 months, recently purchased a 
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small cabin plane and has been 
using it to locate mariners and 
direct rescue operations. He has 
had the plane equipped with a two- 
way radio. The plane can also be 
used to scout ice conditions in the 
winter .. . T'wo Coast Guardsmen 
were killed and a third injured in 
an auto accident in the Maine 
area. The dead were Philip Brown 
and Ralph Madeiros. Injured was 
Scribner Mockler. All were off the 
CooK INLET. 


* * x 


Out on Cape Cod a youth top- 
pled into the sea from his motor 
boat and the boat churned on in 
crazy circles. A picket boat under 
the command of BM2 Arthur Vil- 
lar was sent out to ride herd on the 
runaway. It was finally captured 
and towed 1 A forty footer 
from the Castle Hill Station aided 


When the “Gonzoles’’ went aground during a storm near Mobile Bay the UF-1G 1277 
from the CG Detachment at Biloxi located the wreckage and directed the CG 40480 


to the scene, where two of the ten survivors were picked up. The other eight had 
been picked up earlier by the local pilot boat and CG boats. The crew of the plane 

LT Donohoe, ADC( AP) Greathouse, ADL MacPetrie, AL1 Brailer, and AD3 Saint. The 
plane's wing float is at the upper right. A crew member of the 40-footer assists a 
weakened mariner. ( Material by J. C. Redfield ) 


in bringing a maternity case from 
Jamestown across to the Naval 
Hospital. The stork was less speedy 
than the utility boat, 


* * 1 


MAGAZINE’S CASH PRIZE 


Contest ends with December issue. Prizes for car- 
toons to continue: One $10 prize per month. 





The new skipper of the Cook 
INLET is Capt. Arthur Hesford, 
who has been recently transferred 
from Headquarters. He succeeded 
Cmdr. Gilbert Schumacher. . . On 
the ABSECON Cmdr. Ottis Estes 
succeeds Cmdr. William Lawrence 
as CO... The CHINCOTEAGUE is 
also to have a new skipper. Com- 
mander Raymond Milier will re- 
lieve Cmdr. Arthur Johnsen 
LT Wilham Boswell, Executive 
Officer of the COOK INLET reports 
to the South Portland Base to take 
over command from Cmdr Nadon 
who retires. . . Down in the Eighth 
BMC Elvin Lane takes over as skip- 
per of the Morgan City Station. 








Riding herd on drifting icebergs 


mght 


round-ups of rum-runners famous dis- 


asters and daring rescues . 


HAROLD WATERS, author of Bushman at Large, 
joined the Coast Guard to find 


ADVENTURE 
UNLIMITED 


From the icy 


Success is the way you walk in 
the paths of life each day; it’s in 
the little things you do, and in the 
things you say. Success is not in 
getting rich, or rising high to fame. 
It's not alone in winnng goals 
which all men hope to claim. Suc- 5 6 Pacthe—this is the sory of twenty 
cess is being big of heart, and clean 
and broad in mind; it’s being faith- 
ful to your friends, and to the 
stranger, kind. It's in the chi.dren 
whom you love; and all they learn 
from you; success depends on char- 
acter, and everything you do. 

Pepper Box, St 
Club. 
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waters of Greenland to the steaming 
years of far-flung 
sdventure with the Coast Guard: of the sinking of 
the VESTRI of the loss of the 
trapped below the 


submarine 5-4 
surface of the water-——of the pa 
thetic mission of mercy after a Florida hurricane-—of 
winter patrol off Cape Hatteras. By a humorous rover 
12s much at home with words as he is with ships and 


men 
$3.95 at all bookstores 
or write 


Louis Rotary er PRENTICE-HALL, IN 
wg Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


.—The following men request information as to 
Headquarters’ intentions on advancements to YN} 
and SK1: (N.T.M.) (E.W.P.),. 

A.—~Advancements to YN1 or SKI are made as 
vacancies occur, At the present time there are no va- 
cancies for either YN1 or SKI. 


* * * 


Q,—Could you please tell me where I am on the 
list for CS\ and if my institute course for CS1 has 
helped in bringing me up on the list?—(G.A.C.) 

A,—-As your name is not on a published eligibility 
list, your attention is invited to Paragraph 5b(5), 
Personnel Instructon No, 14-55, At such time as a 
new list is established, you will receive 10 points of 
credit for completion of the CS1 course. 

+ + + 


Q.—-Can you please tell me if it is possible to ob- 
tain a higher position on the eligibility list, after be- 
ing assigned a number on the list, by taking another 
exarmnation? Please give the date the list for radio- 
man was stabilized.—(A.E.) 

A.—Once your name appears on a published eligi- 
bility list, you cannot obtain a higher position on the 
list by taking another examination. The list for RMI 
was stabilized on | February, 1955. 

* * . 


O,——Can you tell me where I stand on the list for 
CS1 and when some niore first class will be made? 
(W.B.S.) 

A.—As your name is not on a published eligibil- 
ity list, your attention is invited to Paragraph 5b(5), 
Personnel Instruction No, 14-55. It is not known at 
this time when advancements to CS] will be made. 

¥ + + 

Q.-—Is Headquarters contemplating holding an ex- 
anrnnation for SKC(P) tn 1956?—(dJ.H.H.) 

A.—It cannot be anticipated at this time when an 
examination for SKC will be held. 

* + + 

O,——-Is it true that career men with three enlist- 
ments do not get the bonus on the fourth enlistment? 

(W.C.S.) 

Memorandum: 

Payment Limitations and Restrictions for Reen- 
listment Bonus Under Section 208, Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949, as amendment (NEW REEN 
BONUS). 
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1. A member in pay grade E-1 on date of last dis- 
charge or release from active duty is entitled to a re- 
enlistment bonus for the first reenlistment computed 
on the basis of only two-thirds of the monthly basic 
pay to which entitled on date of last discharge or re- 
lease from active duty. 

2. A member in pay grade E-1 or E-2 on date of 
last discharge or release from active duty is not en- 
titled to a reenlistment bonus for a second, third or 
fourth, or subsequent reenlistment. 

3. A member in pay grade E-3 on date of last dis- 
charge or release from active duty is not entitled to a 
reenlistment bonus for a third, fourth or subsequent 
reenlistmenet. 

4. The bonus to be paid in the case of a member 
reenlisting or extending an enlistment for a period 
which would extend the length of his total active fed- 
eral service beyond 20 years will be computed by us- 
ing as the multiplier only that number of years or 
fraction thereof (months and days) which, when 
added to his previous active service, totals 20 years. 

Therefore, the only limitation that would affect 
you is item 4 enumerated above. 

* * * 

O.—I retired 30 June, 1947, as aCMM with over 
29 years of service. Could you tell me the amount of 
my monthly increase and the total amount of my re- 
tirement pay? Would my widow be entitled to the 
$10,000 free insurance?—(E.C. ) 

A.—Effective 1 April, 1955, your retired pay was 
increased by $22.23 per month. Pay is stated as fol- 
lows: 

Gross Pay $ 215.55 
Tax 5.40 
Net Pay 246.15 


* + * 


Q.—Could you please give me the present address 
of Thomas Glennon, SA?—(L.A.H.) 


First place trophies in the Coast Guard, New Orleans, Summer 
Bowling League were carried off by members of the COTP team 
(left to right): D. J. Lincoln, SN (team captain); Marvin Carpen- 
ter, EN1; Carl Hayes, HM2; Horace Walters, SN; Rex Johnson, 
HM1; and Howard Zoulek, BMl1. Hayes rolled a 158 season 
average to take the top award. 
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A.—Thomas Glennon (304-947), seaman ap- 
prentice, is now attached to the 8th Coast Guard 
District, Room 328, Custom House, New Orleans 16, 
La. 

* * + 

Q.—I would like to learn the present address of 
James A. Bellinger. His last station was an 83-footer 
out of New Orleans, La.—(J.A.B.) 

A.—James Agar Bellinger (309-931) fireman, is 
now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard Patrol Boat 
83491, Grand Isle Lifeboat Station, U. S. Coast 
Guard, Grand Isle, La. 

* * + 


Q.—I understand that most any plain-toed black 
shoe may be worn with the enlisted uniform. Are 
buckle shoes permssible? Are Wellington boots and 
other types of boots pernussible if the part showing 
is of a plain, high-gloss leather with a normal thick- 
ness of sole?>—(MYE.) 

A.—The following is based on U. S. Naval Uni- 
form Regulations, 1951 as amended for Coast 
Guard use: 

1. Male Enlisted personnel, Petty Officer, first class 
and below: 

a. Article 1142.1 (f) states: ‘Shoes . shall 
be black; made of leather; high or low, lac- 
ed, blucher style, and shall have a plain toe 
without stitching.” 

2. Male Commissioned, Warrant and Chief Petty 
Officers: 

a. Article 0241.1 (f) states: “Shoes . shall 
be black; made of leather, either high or 
low; laced type; shall be plain style without 
decoration. Half-Wellington boots and buck- 
le shoes may be worn,”’ 

b. Article 0241.3 (f) provides for similar type 
brown shoes for the khaki uniform. 

3. As indicated, male enlisted personnel, Petty Of- 
ficers, first class and below are not authorized to 
wear buckle shoes, Half-Wellington boots or either 
types of boots. Regulation shoes are considered those 
that are available for purchase at Coast Guard or 
Navy small stores. 

* * om 

Q.—I would like to know where I stand on the 
retirement list. Will a group of men be retired on 30 
September? When will the next group be retired? 
(J.L.) 

A.—yYou are No. 72. Current plans call foi .:.2 re- 
tirement of about thirty men per month, beginning 
1 October 1955 and extending through fiscal 1956. 


* + + 


Q.—Information ts requested as to whether or not 
Civil Service time counts for longevity purposes in the 
CG. I was with the Postal Transportation service for 
ten months,—(B.B.) 

A.—yYour ten months of civilian employment with 
the Postal Transportation Service is not creditable 
for longevity purposes in the Coast Guard. 

* * + 

O.—I am a seaman. What kind of trailer allow- 
ance am I entitled to upon a permanent change of sta- 
tion?—(R.P.A.) 
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A.—It is necessary for a Coast Guard member to 
be at least a third class petty officer with over four 
years of service on the effective date of his PCS orders 
to be eligible for a trailer allowance. Thus, Ander- 
son, a SN, would not be entitled to such an allow- 
ance, even if otherwise entitled. The other conditions 
governing entitlement are contained in 
10002, Joint Travel Regulations. 


* * + 


paragraph 


QO.—Would you outline briefly the medical bene- 
fits that a retired Coast Guardsman is entitled to 
(and his family), particularly concerning V. A. and 
USPHS hospitals? (P.H.) 

A.—Retired personnel and dependents of retired 
personnel are entitled to the same medical care benefits 
from the Public Health Service as are active duty per- 
sonnel and their dependents, with the exception that 
dental laboratory services for retired personnel are 
furnished free only at such stations of the Public 
Health Service where facilities are available for this 
type of service. 

The question of entit.ement to Veterans Adminis- 
tration determination by that 
agency. 


benefits is one for 


+ * * 


Q.—Could you supply me with any information 
as to Whether the Coast Guard has anything similar 
to the Navy “‘Kiddie Cruise’? This is where a man 
enlisted under the age of 18 and ts eligible for dis- 
charge on his 2\st birthday. (S.J.M.) 

A.—The Coast Guard does not have ‘Kiddie 
Cruise’’ enlistments. All original enlistments in the 
regular Coast Guard are for a period of four full 
years. 

+ * * 

O.—Can yau please te!l me where the Owasco will 

be stationed after it has been commissioned? 


A.—New London, Connecticut, is anticipated. 
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A Fresh Slant On Coast Guard Slang 


Written by R. C. PRITIKIN, JO3 


MONG THE many benefits I have 

gained from the Service, I be- 
lieve one of the most valuable is 
learning a new language: a language 
which many of us use with great 
fluency, never realizing that it is 
essentially foreign——foreign to our 
wives, to our mothers, and to the 
average citizenry of our country. 
Characterized chiefly by a unique 
blend of nautical terms, four letter 
obscenities, and metaphorical ex- 
pressions which defy any sort of 
literal translation, it is perhaps the 
most colorful and flexible language 
in the world, and, without doubt, 
the most poetic. 

In addition to having many of 
the virtues of poetry, the language 
has the advantage of being easy to 
learn. For the most part it is un- 
necessary to learn new words, mere- 
ly new meanings for words which 
we already know. 


Stairs are ladders, however lad- 
ders are not stairs; they are lad- 


ders. This is an example of one of 
the distinct advantages of the lan- 
guage; a reduced vocabulary. We do 
not get up in the morning, we hit 
the deck; when we retire at night, 


we hit the sack; and we are in- 
structed to really work hard by the 
expression—hit it! A head is a bath- 
room; a thunder-jug is a toilet; and 
a piece is either a gun or a promis- 
cuous girl, depending upon its in- 
tonation and context. 

One who patronizes his superiors 
is a brown-noser, and one who 
brings his lunch to work is a brown- 
bagger; if you re-enlist you ship- 
over, but if you accept discharge 
after four years service, you are a 
short-timer. One who does not work 
diligently is screwing off, while if 
he is reprimanded for his ineffic- 
iency, he is chewed-out. If the con- 
sequences are particularly severe, he 
has been screwed. A_ typical para- 
graph from the language would go 
something like this: 

“That snipe better straighten 
out or he'll wind up before the man. 
He ain't got a full seabag. Lolly- 
gagging at a muster like that; he 
just ain’t got all his marbles. If he 
ever wants PO he better get on the 
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ball quick like or he'll get the boot 
on a section eight.” 

It has been estimated that for 
the average person to survive in this 
highly complex civilization, he must 
have a recognition vocabulary of 
approximately 50,000 words. Not 
so, however, in the environs of the 
military. By mastering a handfull 
of words, and learning the variety 
of meanings associated with each, 
and by juxtapositioning them clev- 
erly in the sentence, one can com- 
municate satisfactorily with his ship- 
mates by employing only a few 
hundred words. Certainly, a lan- 
guage as vivid and economical as 
this deserves a great deal of respect 
and attention; but unfortunately, 
its popularity has not been extend- 
ed appreciably beyond the confines 
of the military. 

One of the main reasons for its 
restricted use is that its vocabulary 
consists largely of words so charged 
with emotion and sensual impli- 
cations that the average, lay-civil- 
ian is embarrassed to use it. But 
he is not so embarrassed to read it. 
Why the pages of Aristotle, Joyce, 
and many current best sellers (yes, 
including the Bible) are loaded with 
expressions and implications that 
make military lingo sound like 
mother goose. 

So anyway, this language, this 
foreign language which | learned in 
the Service, is not to be undersold 
simply because it sounds dirty to a 
lot of puritans. Sometimes 
a thin line between pornography 
and poetry. And I maintain that our 
language is poetry. It does not rely 
upon social affectations, and evasive 
euphemisms. It is direct, poignant 
creative, illusionary, and emotional. 
We call a spade a spade, and if we 
drop one on our toe, it's a god- 
damnned spade! 


there's 


I have a friend, the son of a 
wealthy linoleum manufacturer, 
who spent his first months in the 
Navy actively resisting the contag- 
ious quality of the language. There 
was one word in particular which 
he found especially offensive, and 
which, I regret, must be represent- 
ed in the article by the usual typo- 


Illustrated by R. P. Tosa, YN3 


graphical devices used to disguise 
naughty words. The word is play- 
fully scribbled on the walls of pub- 
lic lavatories from the Bowery to 
Beverly Hills. Elderly women shout 
it in the privacy of their autos when 
confronted with a traffic snarl, and 
the morning after Halloween the 
word triumphantly appears on shop 
windows in bold soap characters 
Shopkeepers, sometimes too busy to 
the word, simply add four 
more strokes changing it to BOOK 


erase 


Anyway, my friend made a mag- 
nificant effort to resist the word, 
but it was to no avail. In the mili- 
tary the word is often a password 
to acceptability, and before long 
he yielded to the temptation to be- 
come one-of-the-boys. Not only did 
he yield, but he became an exponent 
on the word, using it as often as 
two or three times in a single sen- 
tence. Soon the word became so 
thoroughly integrated in his speech, 
that he did not trust himself to en- 
gage in conversation with his for- 
mer friends, 

One weekend when he was home 
on leave, he accepted an invitation 
to his fiancee’s home for dinner. The 
guests, all upper-ten-percenters, were 
elegently clad and extremely proper. 
At dinner they ate with self-con- 
scious dignity and sipped their wine 
with pinkies extended. It 
too, too polite. 

Our friend, meanwhile, 
growing increasingly 
was 


was all 


was 
uneasy. He 
in fact, reluctant to speak at 
all for fear that “that word 
make an untimely appearance. Nev- 
er-the-less, it was that he 
say something his future in 
laws 


would 


necessary 
lest 
him a mute 


guests consider 


He searched for an 
remark, but realizing 
nothing he could contribute to the 


conversation, decided to request that 


appropriat 


there was 


the butter be passed to his end of 
the table. This hardly be 
very provocative but at 
would establish he could speak. He 
waited patiently for a short break 


would 
least it 


in the conversation where he could 


insert his but when the 


break 


short 


request 
finally occurred, he was cut 


by the lady seated next to 
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him who requested the butter be 
passed to her. He became increasing- 
ly nervous and aggravated. He wait- 
ed for the next gap in conversa- 
tion. This time he would request 
the rolls. He rehearsed the line to 
himself. He wanted it to come out 
just right. It should sound off-the- 
cuff and spontaneous. He reminded 
himself of that awful word and how 
under other circumstances he would 
use it to relieve his tension. But 
now, of course, it was forbidden. 

The break finally came. It was 
one of those lulls in conversation 
when everyone runs out of words. 
This was the perfect opportunity. 
He looked at the silver tray of rolls 
and then articulately made his de- 
but: ‘‘Please pass the **ing 
rolls! 

The guests became rigid with 
shock as that word hung in sus- 
pension before each face around that 
proper table. The silence was ex- 
cruciating; no one spoke; no one 
moved; no one breathed. Five, per- 
haps seven seconds passed in what 
seemed a period in geologic time. 
Our friend shrank to a Lilliputin. 
His silly grin became glued to his 
face. What could he say? What 
could anyone say? 

His eyes slowly canvassed the 
guests, his fiancee, her parents. The 
word had electricuted everyone. It 
made a public appearance in a reso- 
nant baritone voice and no one 
could deny its existence now. There 
was no relief for the horrified guests 
until his fiancee, nudged the gen- 
tleman seated next to her: “You 
heard him,” she said, ‘‘pass the 
*#6*ing rolls!” 

Here then, is perfect evidence of 
the beauty of the language I have 
recently learned, a language which 
because of its highly volatile proper- 
ties will probably continue to re- 
main confined to certain select quar- 
ters, in spite of its many apparent 
advantages. Perhaps in years to 
come the poet will regain his posi- 
tion in our society and the man who 
speaks in the rambling strain of the 
unconscious and defies the regimen- 
tation and mores of academic Eng- 
lish will win the respect and ap- 
plaus he so richly deserves. 

Love makes the world go round; 
but then, so does a good swallow 
of tobacco juice. 
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Rate of the Month: 
By T. W. WILSON 


the 


electricians 


HE RATE of electrician’s mate in the Coast Guard 
calls for men with a look toward the future: It is 
a vast field in a large sense of the word with an infinite 
horizon. In other words there are a multitude of 
things to be covered now, and a never ending amount 
of things yet to be discovered and learned about in 
the future. Do not let this sort of talk, however, de- 
ter you from becoming an “EM” because all things 
are simple if we take them from the simple to the 
complex. 

I believe it will be of interest to men with no know- 
ledge of electrical apparatus to know that a very large 
percentage of this equipment is basically the use of 
simple electro-magnets. To simplify the above, most 
electrical equipment is either creating magnetism by 
the use of voltage or creating voltage by the use of a 
magnet. Magnets are used for holding and releasing 
devices by application of electricity. To generate an 
electrical voltage, magnetic fields are utilized by move- 
ments of coils of wire in them. There are, of course, 
other things to be considered, but all will come with 
the proper approach to the rate and a little time. 


In these days we live in, a ship is, in a sense, just 
one mass of electrical equipment. A person can hard- 
ly put his hand down without touching some electri- 
cal device. Just about all of this equipment comes un 
der the care and maintenance of the electrician’s mate. 
The things that do not come under the “EM” such as 
electronic equipment, radar, sonar, etc., could, if one 
wanted to get down to facts, be put in one sizeable 
compartment aboard ship; so you can see how much 
is left for the “EM”. 

Our work may deviate from as large a job as repair 
on the main drive motor or generator of a ship to the 
delicate job of maintenance and repair of the master 
gyro compass. By the way, men, the master gyro and 
a great deal of other equipment which comes under 
the “EM”, 
which must be understood by the advanced “EM” 
rates for maintenance and in some cases, repair 

For the men with a look toward the future, | will 
say again in closing that the “EM” rate would be a 
hard one to beat. 

(Courtesy of the ‘‘Keel’’) 


has its share of electronic-associated gear 
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First Brig Mate: ‘‘What you in 


for?” 


Second Brig Mate: “It was at 
the officers’ party . the Captain 
told me to stand at the doot and 
call the officers’ names.” 


+ * + 


“I'll give you $7 for that pup.” 


Can't be done, sir. That pup be- 
longs to my wtfe, an’ she'd sob ‘er 
‘eart out. But I tell yer what 
spring another ten bob an’ we'll 
let ‘er sob.”’ 


Patient——-How can I ever repay 
you for your kindness to me? 


Doctor—~-By 
or cash 


check, postal order 


“How long have you been driving .. . if 
you'll permit the complete misuse of a 
word,” 
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The pilot of an American heli- 
copter, rescuing flood victims in Er- 
ding, Germany, plucked a man from 
a housetop who looked vaguely 
farmliar. “Didn't I already rescue 
you?’ asked the pilot. ‘Yes’, re- 
plied the German, “‘but I enjoy rid- 
ing in a helicopter, so I went back 
by rowboat,” 


Barber looking at a young man’s 
sleek hair: ‘‘Do you want it cut or 
or shall I change the oil?” 


“She went ona _ strenuous 14- 
day diet but all she lost was two 
weeks.’’——-Dennis Day. 


+ * * 


“This is from your friendly used- 
A note the 


cow dealer,”’ from 


milkman. 
+ * 


“When a wife insists on wearing 
the pants, some other woman gets 


to wear the fur coat.’’—Quote 


Little 
naughty. 


Johnny had _ been 
Later after he had been 
reprimanded his father asked, ‘‘Now 


very 


son, tell me why I punished you? 
Johnny threw up his hands and 

exclaimed, “That does it! First you 

pound the devil out of me and now 


you don’t know why you did it.” 


A young and very pretty Eng- 
lish girl who married a S. Ameri- 
can was told by her husband that 
his home town was plagued with 
“wolves.” 


“They think nothing,” he warn- 
ed, “of going up toa girl they 
fancy—she may be merely looking 
into a shop window—and giving 
her a sly pinch. So, my dear, don't 
stare into shop windows when you 
are alone.” 


A few days later, he saw his wife 
eyeing in the window of a gown 
shop in the town, and think to press 
home his earlier warning he tip- 
toed up and gave her a hearty pinch. 

When the girl spun round, her 
eyes blazing with fury . . .1t wasn't 
his wife. 


* * * 


“Who made her dress?” 
I'm not sure, but I think it was 
the police.” 


* * * 


Test for a man with a complete 
vocabulary: being able to describe 
a girl that is shapely without using 
his hands. 


om 
Customer: “‘Listen, barber, I'll 
never make the train at the speed 


you're shaving me. You hold the 
razor still and I'll wiggle my face.” 


* 


I didn’t know she was a golfer 
when she asked me to play a round. 
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After passing his induction psy- 
sical the draftee was taken in tow 
by a burley sergeant who inquired 
if he had completed grammar 
school. 


“Yes,” replied the draftee, “I 
also finished high school, graduated 
Phi Beta Kappa from Yale, re- 
ceived my Master's from Columbia, 
and my Doctorate from Harvard.” 


The sergeant nodded and then 
stamped the young man’s question- 
naire with a single word: “‘Liter- 
ate.”’ 


* * * 


A group of recruits were being 
given some exercises. The sergeant 
ordered everyone to raise his right 
leg and hold it out at right angles 
from the body. One boy was con- 
fused and put out his left leg. The 
sergeant looking down the line and 
seeing two legs out together shout- 
ed: “‘Hey, down there. Who's the 
wise guy raising both legs?”’ 


* * * 


A man was on his way to visit 
some friends during summer vaca- 
tion. The way led through a 
swamp. 


“Say,”’ he asked, “‘is it true that 
an alligator won't hurt you if you 
carry a torch?” 


The guide thought a moment. 
‘Depends on how fast you carry wt, 
I reckon.” 


a * * 


The baldheaded skipper was 
scratching the fringe of hair that 
encircled his glistening pate. He kept 
it up for twenty minutes. Then the 
nearby recruit got up his nerve and 
ventured, “Sir, you'll never catch 
him in there. Why don’t you run 
him out into the open?” 


* + + 


blushed 
.a modern 


An old-fashioned girl 
when she was ashamed . . 
girl ts ashamed when she biushes. 


* * * 


We hear that a skull half an inch 
thick, unearthed in Arizona, has 
been sent to Washington—without 
the formality of an election! 
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Sam: “A girl’s greatest attrac- 
tion ts her hair.”’ 
Joe: “No, I think it’s her teeth. 
Stranger what do you think?” 
Stranger: ‘‘ The same as you boys, 
but I don’t lie about it!” 


* + 


Prisoner: “‘The judge sent me 
here for the rest of my life.” 

Prison Guard: ‘‘Got 
plaints?” 


any com- 
Prisoner: “‘Do you call break- 
ing rock with a hammer rest?’ 


* * 


A Mississippi river steamboat 
was stopping in the mouth of a 
tributary stream, owing to a dense 
fog. An inquisitive passenger in- 
quired of the captain the cause of 
the delay. 


“Can't see up the river,”” was the 
laconic reply. 

“But I can see the stars overhead,”’ 
the passenger replied sharply. 

“Yes,” came back the 
“but unless the boilers 
ain't going that way.” 


captain, 
bust, we 


+” ” te 


A man rode side saddle into a 
tavern and ordered a whiskey sour 
for his pony. The barkeep brought 
the order and the horse drank it 
down. The man ordered another, 


By J. Keeler 


which the horse drank, and then a 
third and a fourth. 


The astonished bartender man- 
aged to ask, ‘‘Wouldn’'t you Ike 
something for yourself ?”’ 


“No, thanks,” 
“I'm driving.” 


came the reply, 
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“WHAT'S 


IN OPERATIONS?” 


Ist CGD 
A SCALLOP DRAGGER with 11 men 
aboard and 11,000 pounds of 
scallops struck a rock on the coast 
of Maine and began leaking badly. 
‘The CGC SNOHOMISH came out to 
help with extra pumping equip- 
ment and was credited with saving 
the vessel . Near Portland, the 
Cape Elizabeth lookout spotted a 
distress signa! from the trawler 
Grace Il, which was having engine 
trouble, The Station's boat had 
the trawler in tow in ten minutes 
A CG plane located the overdue 
sloop Jay Hawk. Her main mast 
was missing. She was towed in 
by a boat from the Fletcher's Neck 
LBS, 


A 47-foot motor yacht was hit 
and capsized by a sudden squall off 
Mohegan Island. One man man- 
aged to reach the punt tied to the 
stern of the yacht and was later 
found by the Damaris Cove LBS 
boat. The SNOHOMISH discovered 
one body and the other two crew 
members are stil missing Six 
persons were rescued by the Point 
Allerton LBS when the cruiser 
Mugwump went aground en Quar- 
tine Rock. After two hours of 
pulling, the station's 40 - fo»ter 
worked the cruiser off the rocks and 
towed her into the Pemberton LBS 

SN Thomas Whalen rescued 


two from drowning near Provence- 


town. Sighting the two in distress 


Coast Guard and Army personnel load desperately-needed food and supplies on a Coast 


Guard DUKW in Farmington, Conn. 


destined for 


flood victims in nearby Unionville 


Most persons in Unionville elected to weather the flood in their houses but needed food 


and supplies. 
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in the tide off-shore, he grabbed 
a life jacket and swam out to their 
aid. 

a * 

The dragger Danto Antonio was 
driven on sharp rocks near Glou- 
cester. Four men in the crew made 
it to shore through the breakers 
in the ship's boat. The skipper 
stayed aboard until the ship started 
to go to pieces. A CG helicopter 
flew overhead while a CG picket 
boat helped the captain off ...A 
Salem helicopter almost set a record 
when three men and two dogs were 
rescued from a capsized dory in ten 
minutes. Lt. Pierce piloted the 
plane with James Fachko handling 
the rescue basket At Hampton 
Beach SA Richard Paine spotted 
a swimmer fighting vainly against 
the undertow. The station's DUKW 
was away on inland flood duty, so 
the rescue was completed with a 
small pulling boat .. . Two teach- 
ers were stranded off Nantasket in 
choppy seas after the cylinder head 
of their engine cracked. A man on 
the beach finally spotted them and 
an unidentified cutter towed them 
in. 


A Navy seaman was stricken 
with appendicitis on the ice-breaker 
Episto. A CG seaplane from 
Salem made a landing alongside 
the ship in rough seas 160 miles 
east of Cape Ann and flew the man 
back to the hospital . . . The Scitu- 
ate LBS completed two more tow 
jobs recently. BMI Bissell towed 
in the Almira B., which had engine 
trouble off Brant Rock, and BOSN 
Miller towed in the Brina T., dis- 
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abled by a broken gas line... A 
small skiff capsized in the surf off 
Eastham. A DUKW with BMI Wil- 
liam Joseph and BMI Garland 
Fulcher aboard raced from the Nau- 
set LBS to pick up the two half 
drowned men and tow in their 
sunken boat A Lynn, Mass., 
man calmly slept while his boat 
drifted helplessly out to sea for 24 
hours. A Ist CGD _ 125-footer 
rescued him. 

The Pamela broke an oil line off 
Old Harbor and a motor lifeboat 
from the Chatham LBS with BM2 
Richard Livesey in charge towed 
her in... A light plane piloted by 
a womz-n crashed in the same area. 
The Chatham station sent out a 
DUKW manned by BMC Pedro San 
Juan and three others to tow the 
plane (still floating) in... The 
picket boat from Woods Hole De- 
pot spotted a stranded 40-foot 
sloop on Middle Ground. The ves- 
sel was promptly pulled free . 
During the recent hurricane floods, 
Coast Guardsmen from Castle Hill, 
Orleans and Chatham, were credit- 
ed with saving 49 lives. The pho- 
tos on these pages show these and 
other Ist District groups at work. 
At times the men had to plunge 
into raging torrents to get from 
one home to another. BMC(L) 
McMullen was swept down an 
entire city block during one opera- 
tion. Salem helicopters also played 
a key role . . . The COOK INLET 
took a stricken workman off the 
Texas tower, 110 miles off Cape 
Cod. He was lowered in a basket 
directly to the bow of the cutter. 


* * + 


3rd and 5th CGD 


Twenty persons were rescued 
from a sinking, party fishing boat 
off Sandy Hook. The 54-foot Sea 
Queen was assisted by the 95-foot- 
er stationed at the Sandy Hook 
LBS ... The Portuguese schooner 
Ilhavanese Segundo sank in flames 
500 miles east of Newfoundland. 
Prior to her sinking the CGC MEN- 
DOTA rescued 46 men from 13 
lifeboats and then tried to battle 
the flames. A strong wind was 
kicking up ten foot seas at the time. 
The fire was originally spotted by 
a CG plane. The COOK INLPT re- 
lieved the MENDOTA of the rescued 
men so the MENDOTA could proceed 
to her weather station. 
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8th CGD 

Teamwork between the CG and 
an Air Force crash boat effected the 
rescue of an injured fisherman 20 
miles south of Horn Island. The 
CG plane from Keesler Air Detach- 
ment, piloted by LT Schutzendor 
and LTJG Redfield located the 
trawler and directed the crash boat 
to it by landing lights. The crash 
boat was met by an 83-footer from 
Pascagoula which had a doctor 
aboard Dennis Luther, a 19- 
year-old Coast Guardsman gave 
artificial respiration to a 24 -year- 
old girl that almost drowned in 
Lake Ponchartrain. Her condition 
was later reported as good. ..A 
CG helicopter flew a man with 
severe stomach pains from the deck 
of a Navy ship, 45 miles south of 
New Orleans. The plane, piloted 
by LT Don Fraser, took the man 
directly to the USPHS hospital 
lawn Hurricane Gladys gave 
the CG units in the western gulf 
quite a workout. At one time the 
CG was keeping vigil over 8 ships 
reported in distress. The BOUT- 
WELL was sent out to look for the 
Saint Bay Louisiana, which was 
sinking near Brownsville. A life- 
boat was sent to the Gail D., re- 
ported in trouble near Port Aran- 
asas. The Cutter CAHOONE took 
in the disabled Dan Patch and the 
Miss Claudia in two rescues near 
Yucatan. 

a ” 


9th CGD 


Four persons from Toledo spent 


almost five hours in the water when 
their sailboat overturned in Mau- 
mee Bay. A boat from the Toledo 
LBS manned by EN! Luna and 
SN Blechrie picked them up after 
a passing barge notified the CG of 
the distress . Coast Guardsmen 
stationed at the Oswego Pier Head 
Light up on Lake Ontario, rescued 
a youth from drowning by calling 
the Oswego LBS and then jumping 
into the water to carry a ring buoy 
to the struggling swimmer. BM} 
Overslaugh and SN Borgess held 
the man up on the buoy unti! a 
power boat, piloted by BMC Henry 
Brunet, arrived to complete the 
rescue. 
+ “ * 
lith and 12 CGD 

A Vallejo school teacher 
plucked off his boat at sea by a CG 
helicopter, but was dead on arrival 
at the San Francisco Marine Hos- 
pital. The helicopter was hamper- 
ed in its search by a heavy fog. 
Cause of the man’s collapse was 
unknown ... A blast occurred on 
the Norwegian freighter ‘Tl ancred 
killing two and seriously burning 
four others. The CGC WILLOW 
came to the scene with a doctor 23 
miles west of the Farrallones. The 
doctor and HM} Robert Morris 
went over the side into high seas 
in a motor surf boat, piloted by 
CHBOSN Gaither. A CG PBY 
flew overhead and dropped a radio 
and medical supplies to the stricken 
ship. ‘These were picked up, one 
by one, by the surf boat as it work- 


was 


Thirteen Chief and First Class Petty Officers from the Receiving Center participated in 
the examination for promotion to Warrant Grade given this week by assistant personnel 


officer ENS Robert Schmidt. 


The test, open to CPO’s and those on the CPO list, consisted of four parts given over 
a two-day period, and it included tests in the use of the English language, mechanical 
aptitude, knowledge of tools, and mathematics. 
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ed its way to the tanker through 
the growing darkness and 12-foot 
seas. 

* ~ * 


13th CGD 


The CG at Salmon Harbor res- 
cued a man and his 10-year-old 
nephew when their trolling vessel 
became disabled in rough water and 
started to sink. The boy, wearing 
a life jacket, held the man up until 
the CG arrived on the scene 
Three injured mountain climbers 
were picked up from the 7,200 
foot level of Mount Shuksan by 
a CG helicopter. A small mountain 
slide caused the accident which was 
reported by other nearby mountain 
climbers Lou Fageol was in 
good shape after his boat did a loop 
the 160 miles per hour 
during the Geld Cup race. The 
CG fished him out of the water and 
rushed him to the hospital for an 
examinafion ... A man with an 
injured ankle was lifted from a 
log raft in Mildred Lake by a heli- 
copter flown by Cmdr. Richmond 
A 6l-year-old retired man 
from Seattle on a 22-foot 
boat he had stocked with two years 
provisions. His boat ran aground 
on a rock, but was in no danger. 
When the CG arrived to pu!l him 
off later, he was found dead with 
a bullet in his head and a rifle be- 
him. The local sheriff listed 
it as suicide, resulting from frus- 
tration. 


loop at 
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bile Financing Since 1921 


During the month of August the 
Rescue Coordination Center in the 
13th CGD (RCC) completed 553 
cases to set an all-time record up 
there. Two hundred and eighty- 
nine pleasure craft were assisted to 
account for the highest figure among 
the cases. Also during the month, 
the Port Angeles Air Station had 
12 medical air evacuations. 

Following August, the first four 
days of September were hot ones, 
Port Angeles Air Station again had 
eight medical evacuations by ‘cop- 
ter. 

Over the Labor Day weekend, 
RCC completed 97 cases and started 
another 18 which were still pend- 
ing after the weekend was over. 


(Editor's Note: Though we are 
getting fair amounts of operational 
news each month, the distribution 
has been very irregular. Some Dts- 
tricts, like the first, send in several 
dozen reports a month while other 
districts send in only one or two. 
All hands are encouraged to help 
us present a more even coverage 


B.R.) 


“‘T hear you got a new girl friend. 
What's she like?”’ 

“Money, clothes, cocktails, and 
men!”’ 


The pay and voucher section at the Eight 
CGD Headquarters found a new way to 
save money, but this wasn't the 
Coast Guard's. The money they 
was that of a civilian employee in the 
section, Mrs. Lily Chase, who had to bake 
but one cake in celebration of three birth 
days. One third of the section had their 
birthday on the same day (left to right) 
Sam Haas, SKl; Pay Clerk D. G. Swider 
and A. R. Johnson, SK2. 


time it 
saved 
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THE 
CAREER 


MAN 


Jia A Bright be lure 
TS the a Guard 


Think Twice Everytime You Draw 
Your Pay. Remember, It's Only 
Part of What You Have Coming 


Check Your Reenlistment Bonus 


First Reenlistment after 3 years Service 

Pay Grade Base Pay 4 yr. Reenl 6 ye. Reenl 
E-7 (CPO) $222.30 $889.20 $1,333.80 
E-6 (POI) 187.20 748.80 1,123.20 
E-5 (PO2) 163.80 655.20 982.80 
E-4 (PO3) 140.40 161.60 842.40 
E-3 (NR) 117.00 168.00 7017.00 
E-2 (NR) 101.40 $05.60 608.4! 


, 


STUDY THESE SAMPLE RETIREMENT PAY SCALES 


Length of Service 


20 years 22 years 24 years 25 years 16 years 


Base Pay E7 (CPO) 304.20 $319.80 $319.80 $319.80 $335.40 
Retired Pay E7 (CPO) 182.52 207.87 223.86 231.86 251.55 
Base Pay E6 (PO1) 273.00 288.60 288.60 288.60 288.60 
Retired Pay E6 (POL) 163.80 187.59 202.02 209.24 216.45 
(Additional 10% for Good Conduct already included 


All Retired On-Duty Servicemen’s 
Pay Boosted Benefits from the 
At Least 6%, “Housing Act of 1954’ 


THINK IT OVER! = 


$10,000 Free 


Insurance 
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FATHER MOTHER BROTHER SISTER 


JHAT DO THEY WANT? NEWS OF YOU AND can give. And will the folks be grateful? Just ash 
YOUR OUTFIT! And what is second only to those who received subscriptions as a Christmas gift 
a letter from you? The U. S COAST GUARD _ /* yeat 
MAGAZINE! Give them the gift that will keep 


Before you forget it, before you sail on your next 
them close to you twelve months a year patrol, place a check or money order for just $2.00 
in an envelope and mail it to: U. §S. Coast Guard 
Magazine, 215 West St.. Annapolis, Md I his 
year if you'll purchase the one gift that you alone special offer is only open until 


You'll have no Christmas shopping problems this 


30 December 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER! 
ONE THIRD OFF! 
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